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For The Sunday-School Times. 
WHERE TO PUT THE SNUFF. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


HEY tell of a good old lady who had 

the bad habit of falling asleep when 
her minister preached. He became an- 
noyed at her persistent dozing, and 
finally suggested that, as a preventive, 
she take to using snuff. Quick as 
thought the venerable dame retorted : 
“Sure mon, and you’d a great sight bet- 
ter be putting the snuff in your own ser- 
mons.” 

She struck a point. She enunciated a 
great principle. He who expects to keep 
people awake under his preaching, teach- 
ing, lecturing, or talking, must put snuff 
into it, and not expect others to take 
snuff to qualify themselves to hear him. 
Thus we discover at a glance where to 
put the snuff. 

This old lady’s advice has been rung 
into the ears of ministers from time im- 
memorial. As a class they are “up to 
snuff” in this matter, and how much of 
their excellence is due to the fact that 
this reply was made, and has been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, no finite observer can tell. To re- 
strict this benefit to the clergy alone were 
unwarrantable, so let Sunday-school 
teachers take the preacher’s places, and 
Sunday-school lessons stand awhile for 
sermons. Thus viewed the place to put 
the snuff is, not in the pupils’ eyes, ears, 
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or noses, but into each and every lesson. 

Juvenile pupils are, as a rule, wide- 
awake. They need less stimulants than 
older folks, and yet he who expects to 
charm them with unsavory dust will find 
himself grossly in error. At this point 
many classes have failed. Pupils come 
to school eager for a new idea. They 
snuff the air of the school-room as a 
colt snuffs the odor of the meadow. A 
fair chance is all they need, and then 
they will learn. The general spirit of 
the opening pleases them. They hope 
for great things. At their day-school 
they get great things. Competent, well- 
prepared teachers are there, and every 
lesson is a mental feast. Pupils from 
such daily surroundings come into the 
Sunday classes with high expectations. 
They hope to find sharp, pungent truth 
prepared for them, and they are ready to 
take itin. They expect to find “snuff” 
in the lesson. But, if when hopes are 
high they merely find a dry, odorless, 
dead dust presented, and if this presen- 
tation becomes customary, they will be- 
come dissatisfied, they will institute 
odious comparisons, they will lose inter- 
est, and quit the school, unless held to it 
by some other bond. 

To make a lesson sharp and savory 
does not require that one descend to mere 
sensation, or unworthy clap-trap. It 





need not be a string of “ yarns,” nora 
mass of jokes, runaways, conflagrations, 
and murders. He has a meagre pool 
from which to draw, who is compelled to 
use such snares in his religious work. 
The most interesting of all truth is God’s 
truth. He who knows his Bible best, 
and uses it with greatest skill, will have 
the most snuff, and that, too, of the best 
brand. That which makes the utterances 
of God’s great lay preachers in London 
so powerful to-day, is chiefly the sweet 
savor of his own precious Word. All 
Scripture emanated from Him who “knew 
what was in man.” It is therefore 
adapted to man, and he best reaches his 
fellow man who uses ,this divinely 
adapted medium in his approaches. Put 
God’s Word into every lesson therefore. 
Make your exposition, confirmation, and 
illustration chiefly Scriptural. Put this 
snuff into each lesson. 

God utters himself very clearly in 
Christian experience. What he has 
wrought for his children forms noble ma- 
terial for the teacher’s use. What he 
does with these, illustrates what he says 
concerning them. His sayings are ex- 
pounded by his doings. Here is abun- 
dant stock with which to enrich a lesson. 
The variations of Christian experience 
also afford varied opportunity for viewing 
revealed truths. Points that cannot be 





petual grandeur before him who isin the 
vale beneath. Truth seen from these 
ever-varying standpoints, truth made 
clear as thus beheld, becomes material 
for the true teacher, and furnishes that 
zest, that indescribable aroma, or flavor, 
which makes instruction sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb. 

The best snuff for a sermon, or for a 
lesson, must come from God’s own sources, 
as indicated above. By no means 
however, does it follow, that one is to 
despise the treasures of science, ar', 
poesy, history, philosophy, wit, and 
every-day life. But all these must take 
inferior rank, while Bible truth comes 
clearly to the front. No better source of 
living interest has ever been discovered, 
nor will one ever be. 

But how shall we put this snuff into a 
lesson? Obviously no teacher can put 
into a lesson that which he has not. To 
really enrich his teachings he must 
therefore be a close and diligent student 
of the Bible. He must possess also 
an enlarged Christian experience, with 
an ability to take hold upon its promi- 
nent points, and to communicate these to 
others. He must also be a wise observer 
of the work of God in other persons, All 
that one bas learned from these sources 
need not be worked into every lesson ; 
but from these accumulated treasures, 
that must be selected for use which will 
most help the particular work in hand. 
Here is a Scripture selection ; it teaches 
certain truths ; what is there in the Bible, 
what in Christian experience, what imal! 
the world beyond, which may make thes 
truths more clear, more practicable, mor 
authoritative? Abundant help may thu: — 
be gathered. The best of it is pure snail. 
Gather this carefully and use it liberally. 
Then, if your own spirit glow by contact 
with God, you will teach vigorously, and 
be glad to do it. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


_—_— 


BY MBS. A. E, BARR, 


qe has ordained many sorrows to 

mortals, but in work he has given 
a compensation. Work is “the oldest 
of all preached gospels ;” the most serious 
and certain of all earthly comforters! 
Blessed is that man or that woman who 


has found his work! For ‘‘ work is wor- 
ship,” and there is neither laud nor 


litany in the sight of our great ) aster 
more pleasant than the merciful and 
valiant deeds of thé children of men. 
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Are not the workers of our world the 
dramatis person of its grand epic? For 
by them the “iron missionaries” are 
sent into every land, and the valleys are 
exalted, and the mountains made low, 
and in the desert “a highway for our 
God is prepared.” There are those who 
regard work as the punishment of our 
fall. Well, original sin is bad enough 
without adding to it idleness, Is our 
God an idle God? Who is it that maketh 
the outgoings of the morning and even- 
ing to rejoice? Who bringeth the rain 
and the snow from their storehouses? 


“Who watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers?” Who “causeth the grass to grow” 
and bring “forth food out of the earth”? 

There is no provider like unto Jehovah. 
For all that have life wait upon him, 
and he gives them “their meat in due 
season.” And not only are the concerns 
of the universe moved and directed by 
his wisdom and power, and animal life 
in every form sustained by his beneficence, 
but the kingdom of death also is ruled 
by him. No other hand but his “looseth 
those appointed unto death,” and though 
man should be indifferent to the sparrow’s 
fall it never is unmarked by God. 

Idleness is never an element of happi- 
ness, either in heaven or on earth, 
Angels know no higher bliss than ser- 
vice, Ifthe garden of Eden had been a 
garden of indolence, ora dreamy Lotus 
land, then there would have been some 
excuse for Adam sinning himself out of 
it. But the dressing and keeping of the 
a is especially noticed; and if Eve 

ad been heartily busy she would have 
found no time for that long parley with 
Satan, which “brought death into our 
world and all our woe;” and still the rule 
holds good that “our idle days are the 
devil’s busy ones.” 

Look all through the Bible and see 
who are the men and women that God 
delighted to honor. They were taken 
from the plough and the sheep-fold and 
the threshing floor, Ruth in the harvest 
field, Rebecca, Rachel, and Zipporah at 
the well, found the husbands who were 
to immortalize them; and not in her 
chamber meditating, but with her water- 
pot drawing water, the woman of Sa- 
maria found the Christ. Hearing and 
knowing the will of God never yet saved 
any one; for if knowledge by itself were 
estimable then nothing would be more 
estimable than thedevil, It is the doing 
the will that opens the kingdom of heaven 
to the believer. 

“How shall I do it?) What works are 
worship?” Whatever thy hand finds to 
do, do it with all thy might. The hum- 
blest daily duty is a sacrament; the 
smallest act of self-denial, the weakest 
effort of forbearance and charity a means 
of grace. Not by book, but by heart and 
hand work out thy salvation; for if it is 
pone to move mountains by faith, 

ow much easier may they be moved by 
love? Therefore comfort the men and 
women touched by the finger of God. 
Help those fallen on the battle-field of 
life to their feet again. Take a share 
in every work which shall bring the ends 
of the world together, and unite in one 
bond of brotherhood all the children of 
men,—always and everywhere consume 
the passing light as if for thee it would 
return no more. Thus shall thou earn 
| daily bread by thy daily work, and 
fill thy space with deeds and not with 
lingering years. Deeds which shall not 
lose their glory even amid the splendor 
of God, and whose reward is among the 
principalities and powers, the stars and 
orders of the life eternal. 





MAKING CHILDREN OBEY. 


- is taken for granted that parents are 
to educate their children. Nobody 
denies the duty, though many seem 
poorly to feel the responsibility. If they 
get their children reared in the way of 
"etna them with temporal comforts, 
etting them, also, glean what education 
they can from the schools, they think 
they have done their whole duty. But 
they have not. And, saying nothing of 
the injury done to the children, they 
ought to consider the wrong they do to 
themselves, 

How shall careless parents answer to 
God at last for their neglected children? 
When shall the religious education of 
children begin? The answer is easy, it 
should begin with their birth. It is only 








conscientious care of the smallest infant 
that will insure its highest ; and 
from the outstart the mother should train 
it up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. If it be suggested that so 


young an infant cannot be educated, it 
is enough to reply that we do not know 
at what age it will begin to be impressed, 
and that the only safe way is to start with 
its consciousness, 

The law of obedience to authority is 
one that a babe will learn very early. 
And it is the first lesson. If it be neg- 
lected a day it will be at the peril of sub- 
sequent insubordination. The mutiny 
of an infant is not a terrible thing save 
as it suggests revolt in time to come. It 
isa germ of “a ol defiance. Hence the 
importance of preventing its appearance, 
thet the child may aro up feeling that 
it knows nothing but subjection to the 
beneficent government that is over it. 

We are convinced from extended ob- 
servation that nearly all parents fail, 
first of all, in not teaching their children 
to obey. They command and see their 
commands unnoticed ; they reason and 
are overcome by the child’s argument; 
they plead and are denied their solicita- 
tion. After that there is no telling what 
lengths the child will go, or what grief 
the parents will be called to endure. 
The strife between the father and boy 
has begun. The serpent’s tooth has ap- 
peared, Far in the distance may 
seen the gray hairs going down in sor- 
row to the grave, but in this first filial 
perversity is the beginning of that de- 
plorable end. Parents see that you are 
obeyed.— The United Presbyterian. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 





Do you see yon rainbow, darling, 
Crowning the dark hill’s crest, 

While a glow from the golden sunshine 
Brightens the whole far West? 


Just so in a dream-land vision 
I called you to look last night, 
And fretted because in slumber 
You saw not the bow of light. 


With your eyelids softly tolded 
Over your eyes’ clear beams, 

You seemed to me dead—not sleepipy,— 
So strange is the world of dreams. 


And I thought me of all the vigils ; 
Of the long, lopg, weary days 
We'd striven, waiting together 
For life’s more sunny phase. 


Yet now, as the bow of promise 
Gave every irised hue, 

The darkest of days seemed better 
Than light unshared by you! 


And I wakened glad from my dreaming 
To gather you closer, dear; 

And I grected the morrow’s struggle 
With a bosom full of cheer. 


For this was the lesson taught me 
By that vision’s minor tone: 

Even trouble, with love to share it, 
Is better than joy alone! 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times 


“HOW OLD ART THOU.” 


N a late number of The Times there 
was an article entitled, ““ How Old?” 
As my eye fell upon the words, at once I 
added in thought the rest of Pharaoh’s 
question to Jacob, “ How old art thou ?” 
And then thought brought back to me 
the two sermons I had heard preached 
from that text—one by a young clergy- 
man whose earnest tones left the question 
ringing in my ears for many a day after- 
wards; the other by an old sexton, in 
a little church away across the ocean, in 
the town of Keswick, among the English 
lakes. I wish ryrege | would go there 
for me and see if the old man is yet alive. 
If they find him they will doubtless hear 
the same strange story he told me: “He 
had served the Church of England over 
two hundred years !” Not long before, I 
had seen an old man bowed beneath the 
weight of one hundred and five years. 
He was climbing the hills at Killarney, 
following every passer-by, piteousl we 
ging for pennies. What a wretched end- 
ing to those many years! It was his daily 
occupation. No wonder he was bowed 
and careworn! But here was a man 
nearly twice as old—“ Over two hundred 
years!” and I marvelled until he gave 
an explanation. 











From early childhood he had been 


serving in that parish; and naming all 
the offices he had filled, and counting the 
years of all, the old man quickly made 
up the sum—‘“ two hundred years of ser- 
vice ;” while the years of his life scarcely 
numbered threescore and ten. . 

“ How old art thou?” a voice seemed 
to ask; “ How many years hast thou 
served? and whom hast thou served? 
Who is thy Master and how old art thou 
in his service? There is only one Mas- 
ter worth serving. When the three- 
score and ten years have passed, canst 
thou likewise count two hundred?” And 
the old sexton preached me a sermon 
that I never can forget; while the poor 
old beggar at Killarney seemed to show 
what the end will be if we make the 
wrong choice of Master. We live so fast 
in these days! The years of service roll 
up oftentimes beyond two hundred—but 
how many years for the Master? These 
count up so slowly! It were well for us 
to pause and look back, and to listen to 
the Master, saying, “ I have loved Thee 
with an everlasting love. In loving ser- 
vice to Me, ‘ how old art thou” ” 

SOLO, 
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AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


BY ‘“‘ THEODORE.” 


TRAVELLER finds himself on a 

broad, smooth, pleasant road, with 
cheerful companions, and he takes no 
special thought about the road or the 
ending of it. By and by he comes tothe 
cross-roads, and the question then de- 
mands an answer, “‘ Which of these shall 
I take?” Away to the right lie my 
home, my kindred, all my great interests. 
Off to the left are the palaces and pleas- 
ures of sin. To both of these places I 
cannot go. To which shall I set my face 
and turn my steps? He halts, but it is 
only for a moment. Into one or the other 
of the open ways he turns his steps. 

If he decide wisely every step will 
bring him nearer to all that is good and 
desirable, but if he turn to the left every 
step which he takes in the wrong direc- 
tion must be retraced wearily in after- 
life, and at great cost to himself. 

To-day many persons seem to be com- 
ing to the cross-roads, and the question 
is forced upon them for decision : “ Which 
way shall I travel hereafter?” “ Glory, 
honor, and immortality are offered to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing 
seek for life and immortality.” “ Tribu- 
lation and anguish” are surely awaiting 
those who do evil and prefer the pleas- 
ures of sin, for a season, to the service of 
God. 

When one is found standing at the 
cross-roads let all diligence be used to 
lead him to decide for the right. It seems 
strange that the interests of a man for all 
time and for eternity should hinge on the 
decision of a moment. Yet soitis. A 
very little deviation of the switch will 
send the train on the railroad in one di- 
rection or another. Few persons leave 
the road that leads to heaven by a very 
great immediate divergence. Satan is 
too skillful to alarm the one whom he 
would ensnare. He starts his road often- 
times seemingly almost parallel with the 
way of life. His victim looks at it in the 
light of self-indulgence, and “ it seemeth 
right in his eyes” but “the end thereof 
is death.” It does not proceed far before 
it sweeps away wholly from God’s way, 
and often before he is aware of his dan- 
ger he is sweeping on the “ down grade” 
with a fearful velocity. The first glass is 
offered at the “ cross-roads of life.” He 
who refuses that first glass can never fall 
before strong drink. 

The one who has gone far along the 
way of sin is sometimes brought to the 
“ cross-roads,” where God meets him and 
calls him to turn to a nobler and better 
life. At that point the way of escape is 
open to him; passing that he is shut up 





to sin. During a time of revival God 
meets many at the “ cross-roads,” and 
pleads with them to turn, saying, “Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 

Reader, are you at such a point? If so 
hasten to obey God’s call; enter at once 
the path of life. Do you see others who 
have come to this place of call and of 
mercy? Hastenand beseech them, even 
“night and day with tears,” lest they 
make the evil choice andgoon the down- 
ward road to death. Beware of passing, 
or letting others pass carelessly by the 
“* cross-roads of life.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D, 


OME Christians are very impulsive. 

They were so before they were con- 
verted. Their impulses are now more 
habitually right impulses; but the ten- 
dency to act from impulse remains. Of 
course they sometimes make mistakes in 
action. Impulse and reason do not 
always point in the same direction. 

There are other Christians the very 
opposite of the impulsive. They scarcely 
know what an impulse is. Their minds 
work slowly. It takes time for them to 
get hold of an idea. When, they see 
that they ought to do a thing, they set 
about doing slowly and without much 
energy. They aré conscientious, faith- 
ful and persevering; but they are hard 
to move. 

Which of the two is the more desirable” 
Neither is desirable. Both are defective. 
The impulsive man should get control of 
his impulses, so that he shall act from 
them only when they are seen to be rea- 
sonable and right. Impulse may awaken 
energy; but reason and conscience should 
direct it. 

The sluggish minded should strive to 
rouse himself to greater activity. The 
difference between the impulsive and the 
sluggish may be in part owing to nature; 
butin many cases it is owing to habit. 
Wanting impulse, the mind has gone to 
its task deliberately, slowly, and the 
longer it works in a particular manner 
the greater will be the tendency to work 
in that manner. 

Parents and teachers should endeavor 
to rouse to prompt and rapid exertion 
those naturally disposed to be sluggish. 
If a man finds that his education has 
been neglected by those who had it in 
charge, he should earnestly strive to 
remedy the defect. 

Some have a great fondness for novelty. 
The preacher, whose mode of utterance 
and of presenting truth has an air of no- 
velty, is to them a very interesting 
preacher. They are not, perhaps, im- 
pressed by the truth delivered; but they 
are interested in the manner. Some 
imagine that they are fond of originality, 
and that the preacher is original, though 
there is, in reality, nothing but novelty 
of manner. 

It is exceedingly desirable to be in- 
terested in sermons. Unless we are in- 
terested, there will not be sufficient at- 
tention given to the thought to render it 
influential. 

Some are really interested in fresh, 
original thoughts, and demand something 
original in every discourse. They weary 
of the old familiar truths of the Bible. 

There are others who desire nothing 
new in manner or matter. Any devia- 
tion from what they have been accus- 
tomed to disturbs them. Fresh and 
striking thoughts are unpalatable, be- 
cause they compel them to think, and 
thinking disturbs them. They want to 
be quiet. They don’t want to be startled 
by new truths, They want the same 
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things Sabbath after Sabbath. Habit 
has rendered the inert state of their 
minds pleasant to them. 

This class is a large one, and is very 
discouraging to the preacher who would 
bring out of the treasures of divine wis- 
dom things new and old. The late 
James Hamilton, with all his loveliness 
of character and power of adaptation, had, 
throughout his ministry, those to whom 
his brilliant poetic genius, though per- 
fectly consecrated to Christ, was very un- 
acceptable. 

If Sunday-school teachers teach their 
pupils to think, the class of uncomfor- 
mable conservatives will be diminished. 





‘For The Sunday-School Times. 
OBSTACLES TO THE CONVER- 
SION OF CHILDREN. 





BY THE REV. SMITH BAKER, 





LL analogy and reason seem to teach 
that the most suitable time for the 
beginning of the religious life is in child- 
hood, not only because of the many evils 
such a life delivers the person from, but 
also because of the greater opportunity 
given to grow in Christian knowledge 
and usefulness. 
We rejoice to know that more than 


ever before in the history of the Church’ 


the children are coming to Christ, and 
we have no doubt that in the “good 
days to come” such will be the manner 
of God’s grace, and that all will come into 
the foid in childhood; but at present 
there are obstacles other than the de- 
pravity of the child’s heart; obstacles in 
parents and in the Church. 

First. Christians as a body do not ex- 
pect the conversion of children while 
they are children, While it is a matter 
of rejoicing that God’s people believe in 
the conversion of children more than 
they used to, and the advance in this 
direction has been rapid, yet it is to be 
feared they believe in it as a general 
principle rather than as a practical appli- 
cation. 

Most fathers and mothers, while they 
believe children may be converted, are 
not looking for them to be converted at 
present ; and most teachers of the youth- 
ful classes we fear believe more in the 
conversion of children as a beautiful 
theory than as a present fact to be sought. 
There is faith in the result which shall 
be in the future, but not a looking for a 
result now, and of course this lack of 
special faith affects the prayers and toils 
of both parent and teacher, for we rarely 
go beyond our faith. 

Second. Christians fail to honor the 
conversion of children enough. Its im- 
portance is undervalued. A man’s con- 
version is considered worthy of remark 
and special attention, but a child’s quite 
a small affair. How many times pastors 
meet this feeling among good people! 
When some adult comes to Christ they 
look upon it as a special token of God’s 
favor and a great occasion of rejoicing, 
but when only the children are inter- 
ested, they speak of it as on/y a small 
matter of much less importance, while 
all experience and history go to prove 
that the most reliable, most hopeful, most 
useful, and most important conversions 
in the Church are among the children. 
The conversion of a child is of more con- 
sequence than the conversion of a man, 
from any consideration which can touch 
the moral nature or enlarge the useful- 
ness of the Church. When, then, God’s 
people will honor the conversion of chil- 
dren by no longer speaking of it as a 
small matter and looking upon it as a 
little thing, only a child, then we may 
hope for a greater blessing among the 
children, and adults also; for I have no 
doubt the refusing to honor the Spirit’s 


‘child’s judgment, and hence 





work among children has many times 
greived him from doing a much wished 
for work among adults. 

Third. Parents and adults are apt to 
expect too much of Christian children. 
Sometimes we hear them talk as though 
tonversion was to take the childhood out 
of the boys and girls and make men and 
women of them at once. Why should 
we expect more from children as chil- 
dren than from men as men? We are 
not to expect conversion to change a sin- 
ful boy into a Christian man, but into a 
Christian boy. Let him be a boy still. 
We were walking with a sister in the 
church not long ago when we saw a 
little one, a member of the church, try- 
ing to catch a school-mate, and they were 
chasing each other as healthy, fun-loving 
children will, ani the good woman ex- 
claimed, as though her heart was pained, 
“ That looks well, I should think, for a 
church member !” We told her we thought 
it did, and that in our opinion a Chris- 
tian boy or girl has more right to run 
and jump and enjoy all innocent fun 
than any other, as an obedient child al- 
ways has a better right to play upon his 
father’s grounds than a disobedient one. 
People forget also the immaturity of the 
are not 
charitable toward their mistakes, which 
are not from lack of right love, but want 
of experience; for the testimony of most 
pastors is that children Christians bring 
less reproach upon the Church than adult 
Christians—they are the more consistent 
of the two, and certainly we should not 
expect more of a child than we do of a 
man. This very unfairness of adults 
discourages many a young person from 
confessing Christ. 

Fourth. Adults are too often careless 
of the tenderness of the child’s heart. 
Children are more sensitive and their 
consciences are more tender to the truth 
and the Spirit than grown up people are, 
and when we little think of it they are 
troubled with conviction of sin and are 
longing to be led to Christ. What num- 
bers who came to Christ in mature years 
can testify to times of the Spirit’s striving 
with them in childhood ; but the door 
did not seem to open, no one took them 
by the hand, saying, “Come,” and their 
convictions wore away; they lived in 
hardness and sin for years! So much 
lost to their own growth in grace and the 
work of the Church. And what numbers 
more were convicted and wept for their 
sins in childhood, but no help came, and 
the conviction went; hardness of heart 
came, and they have lived and died in 
sin! We should watch for and nurture 
the first emotions of religious tenderness 
in a child’s heart, as we watch for the 
first buds of spring, for by our thought- 
lessness of word or deed we may crush 
the beginning of a better life. I remem- 
ber an instance of a young girl coming 
to her pastor as he was leaving church 
and placing in his hand aslip of paper 
upon which was written: “I want to be 
a Christian ; please pray for me.” In a 
few days the pastor called that he might 
converse with the young inquirer, and as 


_ he approached the house (the door being 


open, for it was summer time) he over- 
heard the mother using the most un- 
necessary, sharp and scolding language 
to the child he had called to see. He after- 
wards learned that the scolding was 
only because the mother was tired and 
the child had been a little careless, Of 
course his courage fell—how could he 
speak to either mother or child then upon 
the message he had called for? A few 
days after this, meeting the girl the pas- 
tor introduced the subject, but her quick 
answer was, “It’s no use; I have tried, 
but when I don’t think and do wrong, 
mother scolds me, and when I tell her 








I’m sorry, she don’t understand, and I’m 
discouraged, and think I'll not try any 
more till I am older.” That girl is a 
young woman, married now, but not a 
Christian, and that mother was then, and 
now is, an active member of the church. 
Thus the rising tenderness in many a 
young heart is crushed. 

Let us rather watch for the Spirit’s 
moving, and by our words, our sym- 
pathies, and our prayers help to deepen 
and fix the new forming purposes. By 
all means may none of us be stumbling 
blocks before the little ones whom Jesus 
calls, but rather remove from our hearts, 
our lips, and our lives all obstacles to 
their immediate conversion. Then shall 
years of sin and bitter regret be saved to 
them and us. 

Lowell, Mass. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 


“ WHOSOEVER.” 





“Whosoever!” faint and weary 
From the conflict long and sore, 
Low I kneel beside the fountain 
Love supplieth evermore. 


Long I tarried, faithless, fearing, 
Long endured my shame and pain, 

Earthly help ahd earthly healing 
Long I sought and sought in vain. 


Now at last, while weary, longing 
For some healing touch divine, 
Or my bruised and broken spirit 
Falls that blessed word of Thine. 
“ Whosoever!” Not the blessed 
Sinless spirits round thy throne, 
But the child whose feet far wandering 
Paths of sin and shame have known : 


Still for such, worn, weary, wounded, 
Flows the fountain ful and free; 
Close beside its living waters 
Fall we low on beuded knee. 


Green and fair the pastures roun:| it; 
Deep and clear the living wave; 

“’ Tis for thee!” The Master tells us, 
“Freely take, I freely gave!” 


“* Whosoever !”’ Oh the fulness 
Of that pardoning word divine, 
In its strength and sweetuess folding 
Lives as lone and lost as miue! 


Sedgwick, Kansas. MABEL. 





For The Sunday-School ‘limes. 
THE ALARM BELL. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


N looking over a little volume of 


Watts’s Hymns for the Children, there 
is nothing that more impresses the mind 
than the clearness with which he brings 
out the truth that all are sinners, even 
little children, and that all need a 
Saviour. Even his cradle hymns breathe 
the same spirit. These hymns were 
learned in the nursery by vast numbers 
of little children and exerted an infiu- 
ence that can never be computed here. 
That the influence of such teachings was 
a blessed one is clearly shown in the 
many records which have come down to 
us, of rare Christian experience in the 
cases of little children who would now 
be thought too young to be accountable 
to God tor their ways. 

If one should attempt to infuse a 
similar spirit into our Sunday-schools, 
teaching as distinctly as Dr. Watts did 
the dread truth that even little children 
are sinners, exposed to God’s wrath, 
would he not be looked upon coldly by 
many workers in the Sabbath-school? 
Would he not be considered “ a fossil,” 
curious enough, but dreadfully behind 
the age? There would be a restless 
shuffling of feet, all unconsciously, as his 
discourse progressed, and some good 
brother would be surg to give him a 
gentle hint the second his “time was 
up.” . 
We wisely seek to make our Sunday- 
school the brightest, happiest spot in the 
world to the children, but do we not err 
by keeping too much in the background 
this truth which makes life so solemn and 
fearful? To gaily, cheerily sing the hour 
away, and to declare by our manner that 
all is well, does not make it so. To speak 
of the loved ones gone from our fold, 
who died giving no token of repentance 
and faith in Jesus, as safe in the beauti- 
ful land, does not insure their entrance 
there. God says, “ The soul that sinneth 
it shall die,” and there is but one way of 
escape. 

“TI could not believe in the justice of 
God,” I heard a mother say, “if my 
child was not saved. What harm had he 





ever done?” Our believing, or disbe- 
lieving, cannot change the unalterable 
decrees. We are the clay, and He the 
potter. It is the custom of some, who 
are held in high repute too, as Sunday- 
school talkers, to speak very flippantly 
and patronizingly of the great God. 
They venture to give interpretations of 
their own to his words and acts, and 
scout as old fogies the Christian teachers 
who have for ages been so absurd as to 
suppose the Bible meant what it said. 
There is a great tendency to drift away 
from this unwelcome thought of our 
great sinfulness before God. This doc- 
trine, in the old fashion in which it was 
held, in Dr. Watts’s time, is thought “ too 
hard,” especially for the children. Yet 
there stands out thetruth in God’s Word 
as plainly as the embossed letters on the 
books of the blind. 

Let us not fail to make the Sabbath- 
school as delightful a place as we can 
for the children, but let not a blind, fatal 
kindness hinder us from sounding this 
alarm bell in their ears. Oh, if we saw 
a crowded school building, from whose 
roof a little warning tongue of flame was 
leaping up, how should we peal the bells 
aad sound the trumpet blast to warn the 
inmates in time to escape! Let us be in 
time in this more important matter. Let 
no child gone into eternity from our 
class ever reproach us with the fearful 
words, “‘ You never told me I was a lost 
sinner.” Rather than be unfaithful let 
us run the risk of being reproached as 
“dark view” Christians. ut let us 
never forget to bring with us, for the 
wound our words may make, the pre- 
cious leaves from the Tree of Life. Never 
does the love of Christ shine out so 
clearly and beautifully as when we feel 
our need of it. ‘“ They that be whole” 
will see no need of a physician. Who 
ever cast himself into the arms of a lov- 
ing, sympathizing Saviour that did not 
feel he was lost without him? 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“DONE, BUT NOT DONE WITH.” 





BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


HESE words happened to meet the 
eye of the writer and made a deep 
impression on his mind. They seem to 
be even ringing in his ears as he turns 
from one service finished to another to be 
begen. “Done, but not done with!” 
how suggestive to the transgressor as well 
as to the believing servant. Did you 
hear that man swear a fearful oath with 
such ease and emphasis? “ Yes! It was 
done in a moment, it was done vigorously, 
and left as if that was the last of it,” you 
reply. Well, it was done; but it is not 
yet “done with.” It rippled away from 
his lips and will roll on to the eternal 
world where it will await him for judg- 
ment when he stands before Him who 
said, “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” Did you hear of that 
sharp transaction by which A. got pos- 
session of large gain in an unjust man- 
ner? It was “done” skillfully, but it is 
not “done with” yet. His own life will 
be warped and shadowed by it, and though 
he should live so many years that he 
would forget the wrong on earth, it will 
meet him on the day of final settlement. 
Life becomes a solemn thing when we 
realize that it is throwing off influences 
which shall keep pace with our being 
evermore. 

No sin we have ever committed in 
“thought, word or deed” is done with 
until it is washed out by the blood of 
Christ. Started out by this Saviour on 
a new life in which “old things are 
passed away” and are “done with,” we 
are taught to work from a new impulse 
and with new motives and new aims; we 
are never to forget that when any service 
is “done, it is not done with.” Let us 
take this thought into the Sunday-school 
and apply it for a little. 

Many teachers seem to perform their 
labor in a perfunctory way and without 
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much hearty interest. If the time al- 
lotted to study has closed, they shut their 
books, turn away from the class, and by 
their whole deportment say, “I’m glad 
it is over—this day’s work is done.” 
My dear friend, I have often been 
made sad as I noticed your actions say- 
ing this, for I felt that you did not rea- 
lize that this day’s work is not done with. 

When the lesson has been taught that 
is not the last of it. The seed has been 
planted, but will it grow? If it shouid 
grow, how will it grow? as a poor, feeble 
plant or with vigorous beauty? There 
is an after service of watering and sun- 
shine and culture to follow before this 
day’s planting is “done with.” It may 
depend on your work to-morrow and the 
next day, in the closet and at your pu- 
pil’s home, whether the seeding of to-day 
shall prove a failure or a success. Put 
away from your mind the idea that your 
work “is done with” when it is “ done.” 

A kind word by the way, a look of 
love and sympathy may seem to be of 
momentary interest, but it often shapes 
the course of a soul for eternity. 

The “end” of our acts and of our ser- 
vice is not at the close of the act or of 
the service. ‘“ Sin,” weare told, “ bring- 
eth forth death when it is finished,” not 
always on the spot when committed. 

Let every one gird himself for duty, 
Wana looking to God for guidance go for- 
ward, in full assurance that “in the end” 
he shall reap the full reward promised 
to all who are faithful. Our payment 
will be all the larger, because God has 
held it and compounded it for us. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE FACES WE WEAR. 


F there is anything for which we gen- 
erally regard ourselves as not respon- 
sible, it is for the faces we wear. They 
may not suit us nor our friends, but we 
feel that they are what they are, and we 
cannot change them any more than the 
leopard his spots. Yet there are faces 
susceptible of great improvement, and 
that without any aid from the chemist’s 
art. The alchemy must be from within. 
A young woman, who presented her- 
self for admission to a church, was asked 


what first turned her attention to the. 


concerns of her soul, She replied that it 
was because she found herself growing 
so ugly. She looked in the glass one 
day when she was in a violent fit of 
anger and was frightened at the sight of 
her distorted face. She found that her 
bad tempers were leaving their finger- 
marks on every feature. It led her to 
think what a fearful thing sin must be, 
and what terrible marks it must leave on 
the soul. This led her to seek to be 
freed from its power, and eventually 
brought her to Christ, the only Saviour 
of lost sinners, It might be well for 
many people to keep a pocket looking- 
glass at hand, for use on similar occa- 
sions. It would prove a check, rather 
than a promoter of vanity. 

Children will not pick out the most 
symmetrical face when asked to name the 
handsomest person they know. “ Hand- 
some is that handsome does” with them. 
The face that always brightens with a 
smile for them, the lips that speak only 
cheery, loving words are by far the most 
beautiful ones in their sight. 

The faces we wear largely affect our in- 
fluence for good as we go along through 
life. Did you ever know a man with a 
scowling brow exert a very wholesome 
Christian influence in a community? A 
good minister was cured of sour looks 
vy hearing a little girl of his flock lec- 
turing her donkey rene on his long 
face. She enumerated lovingly his many 
privileges, as she softly stroked his nose, 
and reproached him for never smiling, 
adding, “ You look almost as grum and 
unhappy as our minister, and you are 
about as ungrateful.” He remarked af- 
terwards that “It was the best lecture 
on clerical moods and manners he ever 
heard.” 

Could we ever conceive of the lip of 





our pitiful, loving Lord as curled with 
asneer? Is there anything Christ-like 
in the feeling that calls up such a look? 

he most beautiful faces are those 
where the spirit of love to God and our 
fellows shines out brightly from the 


soul’s windows, There is no beautifier 
like love—the purer, higher, holier the 
more delicately beautiful the lines it 
traces. Lots. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 


A MOTHER TO HER SON ON HIS 
WEDDING DAY. 


BY MRS. M. G,. U. 





These tears will fall and sighs will come, 
Though I have tried for others’ sake 
To keep them back, and held A breath 

Until I thought my heart would break : 
But I am thinking of a lad, 

Of books and ball, of blocks and play, 
And then @ man with virtues rare, 

And now of this his wedding day. 


He's leaving father, mother, home, 
And it may ill become the one 
Who reared the boy and taught him well 
To speak with rapture of her son. 
But ere he leaves the well loved hearth, 
Or quits the old accustomed seat, 
Where we so oft, around the board, 
His manly form were wont to meet; 


It seems but right that I, whose cup 
Is running o’er with joys so rare, 

Whose — through life has been so full 
Of richest loves and tenderest care, 

Should speak with pride of this dear one, 
Who always nobly did his part; 

Whose thoughtful mind and willing hands 
Were lent to cheer his mother’s heart. 


And we shall miss him, oh! so much, 

Kach day and hour from morn till night; 
We'll miss the dear familiar face, 

The kindly eye and smile so bright ;— 
But let the merry throng go on, 

And fill with mirth the dear old home,— 
My proudest thought will ever be, 

He is my boy, where'er he roam. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


THOUGHTS ON EARLY PIETY. 


BY THE REV, J, I. BOSWELL. 


T is very surprising that so many pa- 

rents, who are members of the Church, 
have such vague ideas—if indeed they 
have any—on the subject of early piety. 
“T do not speak to my child on the sub- 
ject of religion, but intend to wait until 
he is old enough to decide for himself. 
It will not do to exert too much religious 
influence over him and to bias his tender 
mind.” The devil must laugh at the 
parent who is troubled with such con- 
scientious scruples. Certain it is that he 
has no hesitation in using all his influ- 
ence in drawing the young into the path 
of evil. He knows too much to wait un- 
til the child grows to years of discretion. 
It becomes a wise parent to be equally 
vigilant and active. The let-alone policy 
will cause the garden to be rank with 
weeds, and not bright with flowers. Will 
any one be good enough to tell us ex- 
actly what the apostle means when he 
exhorts fathers to “ bring up’’ their chil- 
dren “in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord” ? 

There is an idea that good children die 
early. Whether it is a correct idea or a 


* silly superstition it would puzzle many to 


tell. It did not come from the Bible, for 
in the Old Testament long life is prom- 
ised as a reward to those who are good, 
and in the New Testament when Jesus 
said, “‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,” he did not mean, let them die! 
We get the idea from the heathens; for 
among them there was in ancient times 
the proverb, ““Whom the gods love die 
young,” to which we respond, as though 
it were a scriptural sentiment,—Amen ! 
Doubtless there are cases where good 
children die—and there are as many 
where good children live. Earth needs 
them as much as heaven and a great deal 
more, and Providence lets them stay. 
Then again parents who mourn the loss 
of children may fancy them better than 
they really were. Love is blind to many 
a fault. One thing we may safely affirm : 
even ifit be true that the good die young, 
yet we know parents who need feel no 
alarm for their children, for the children 
might be tenfold better than they are 
without their goodness even then has- 
tening them into an early grave! 








We talk of the mysteries of divine 
truth. True, there are mysteries which 
the wisest of men cannot make clear. 
There are heights to which the greatest 
mind cannot reach and depths which it 
cannot fathom, yet it is a blessed fact, 
which cannot be too often stated, that 
the saving truths of the gospel are as easy 
of reception by the child ten or twelve 
years of age as by the young man of 
twenty-five. Easier, indeed. Not, that 
the child can give a theological defini- 
tion of repentance, but it can repent. 
Not that it can make clear statements of 
saving faith, but it can believe ; and be- 
lieve the more easily, because it has not 
reached the skeptical period of life. Not 
that it can define prayer in a way which 
will suit Tyndall, but it can pray 
quite as well as he, or any other philoso- 
pher. The virtues which the gospel calls 
upon us to exercise are found in a child. 
A child who obeys father and mother 
through love has already begun a reli- 
gious life. It has already thrown out the 
tendrils of affection, and all that is needed 
is to train them higher. 


The process known as “conversion”’ 
sometimes needs explanation. With 
nearly all persons there is a conscious 
moment when they heeded the exhor- 
tation, as never before, “Cease to do 
evil; learn to do well.” There was a 
great inward change—so great and so 
mysterious that it is called the new birth. 
It was a passing away from darkness 
to light, from death to life. Their lan- 
guage is, “Old things are passed away , 
behold all things are become new.” Bat 
should we expect that a child, like Sa- 
muel of old, should have the same agony 
of conviction under sin which the hard- 
ened sinner feels when he returns to God. 
We firmly believe in a religious life, but 
must it in every case be preceded by a 
period of gloom and despondency? May 
not the unfolding into the spiritual life 
be as the bud into the flower? Ought it 
not to be so? Ought the soul to have a 
great struggle, when in early life it hears 
the gentle voice of Jesus saying “‘ Follow 
thou me?” The pious Baxter, whose 
Saints’ Rest,” and “Call to the Uncon- 
verted,” have enriched the world, said 
that he could not recollect the moment 
when he did not love God. Shall we 
deny his spiritual life because he did not 
in our narrow sense of the phrase, “ ex- 
perience conversion?” There is a same- 
ness of spiritual life in all believers; but 
let us beware how we insist that all men 
shall have the same kinds of feeling we 
had when we entered upon this life. 
Shall we deny that the ship is in the 
harbor, because it did not have sucha 
rough and tempestuous voyage as we 
had? 

If children give proof of piety let them 
have a cordial welcome into the member- 
ship of the Church. Do not close the 
fold against the lambs, and then wonder 
that they do not live through the winter 
night. There is a risk to be run; for 
some of them may backslide and prove 
unfaithful. Yet remember that there is 
a far greater risk to be run in keeping 
them at a distance. The risk is not as 
great in receiving children into the 
Church as in receiving grown up people. 
On this point we have from Mr. Spurgeon 
and other pastors of large churches clear 
and abundant testimony. In the spirit of 
Jesus, that spirit of boundless love which 
“hopeth all things,” take the risk. No- 
thing so helps either children or men in 
the religious life as to trust them. To 
doubt whether they will prove faithful is 
to sow doubts in their own minds; and 
with such doubts perseverance is indeed 
most difficult—well nigh impossible. He 
who has no faith can accomplish nothing. 

A parent who does not control his 








child early will never control him. This 
is indeed a fast age, and it is marvelous 
how soon a boy or girl, sometimes at 
fourteen years of age, is uncontrollable. 
Obedience, the greatest lesson in Church 
and State and Family, the foundation of 
government, whether human or divine, 
cannot be taught too early or too effec- 
tually. If the child is not taught that it 
is taught nothing. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A WOOD SONG. 


HE pine is a child of the earth, and 

the oak is a child of the pine. The 
old pine, with reverence, bows his head, 
while the oak trembles and quivers in 
every leaf with joyful adoration, and 
from both comes a chorus of praise that 
stirs my soul to join in the song. The 
little birds lend their musical voices, and 
even the delicate ferns and modest flow- 
ers try to swell the harmony ; and to- 
gether we all lift our hearts in grateful 
adoration to the loving Father, Source 
of all beauty and goodness. B.M.E. 





TACT IN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
WORK. 


BY PROF. WM. F. SHERWIN. 





(Outiine sketch of a speech made at the June 
meeting of the New York Baptist Sunday-Schoo! 
Association; expressly reported for The Sunday- 
School Times.) 


ACT literally means touch,—nice per- 
ception, or discernment. Also pecu- 
liar skill, similar to one signification of 
the word “apt,” meaning dextrous, pecu- 
liarly fitted for. Its need is recognized 
in all worldly affairs, from the railroad 
king to the shop girl, who can artfully 
make you buy something you do not 
want, or twice as much as you need. 
Years ago tact was not deemed of any 
importance in Sunday-school work, piety 
only being considered necessary. But a 
change came. The need of tact and 
skill was recognized, and in some cases 
the “march” of improvement, quick step, 
double-quick, came, and some good peo- 
ple, with zeal not according to knowl- 
edge, flew to the other extreme, seeming 
to forget all about the piety and suppos- 
ing they were displaying great tact, when 
they, in fact, were notably showing the 
lack of it by introducing a superabund- 
ance of machinery and new-fangled no- 
tions without the skill and experience 
requisite to make them useful. If one 
extreme is necessary, we prefer the 
former, because they did need to pack 
the Word of God into the mind with less 
dilution, and they thus imparted more 
of sterling truth in a homely way, with 
less danger from nonsense made attrac- 
tive by glittering generalities. 


Where is Tact Needed? 


1. In securing the interest of the peo- 
ple and their co-operation. The man- 
ner of speaking about it. There is a wa 
of setting duty before one so as to repel. 
The wrong end of a magnet will repel, 
while the right end attracts. You can 
throw disagreeable truth at a man, as 
boys sometimes throw a very hard snow- 
ball with sharp corners at a person 80 as 
to knock him down and repel him en- 
tirely. Don’t scold, nor lecture, nor call 
names. Treat “old fogies” with con- 
sideration. Seek some good point in 
them. \ 

Ministers Need Tact. 


2. There are those who seem to make 
a painful endeavor to stoop to it. They 
seem to have a “crick in the back!” 
while others walk around it on stilts. 
Instead of giving the Sunday-school a 
cosy sunshiny room in their hearts, 
they vouchsafe only a dignified recogni- 
tion with the tips of their fingers, which 
seem to have been reached out from a 
marble statue, while the countenance is 
as solemn and cheerless and blank as the 
back of a tombstone! The pastor of my 
boyhood seemed to me like two hundred 
and fifty pounds of gat judgment! 

By the exercise of tact the pastor will 


bring his heart into intimate relation 
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with all; will have a mental telegraph 
wire running to the heart of every 
teacher, and through them to the classes 
over which the messages of love and hu- 
man sympathy are continually flashing. 
He will lovingly identify himseif with 
the school and pray for it. 
The Superintendent Needs Tact. 

3. In organizing and managing, in 
selection of teachers, skill to secure talent 
and “put it where it will do the most 
good.” This is a very important point ; 
many failures are attributed to a lack here. 
Tact is needed in so varying the exercises 
from time to time as to keep out of ruts, 
quietly dropping anything which has 
not interest, and having something ready 
to supply the place without any parade 
of change. Tact is requisite in discipline, 
that the superintendent may so impress 
himself upon the hearts of all that he can 
run the school by heart-power. Tact is ne- 
cessary in managing so that each one 
shall feel that he or she is absolutely 
essential to the success of the whole. 
Tact is necessary in co-operating with 
the pastor, so that there shall be one in- 
terest, never any clashing. 

The Teacher Needs Tact 


in gaining the affectionate interest of 
every scholar, learning their peculiarities, 
needs, habits of life, and thoughts, and 
then skillfully adapting himself to meet 
all their varied circumstances. We need 
not only first to know that which we 
would teach, but also to acquire as far as 
possible, by cultivation, the ability clearly 
to impart to others a knowledge of that 
which has crystallized in our own minds. 
You may own a gold mine, but it will be 
useless unless you know how to secure 
the ore. 

Tact and skill are necessary in discern- 
ing the salient points of a lesson, arrang- 
ing it according to surrounding circum- 
stances, so as to make the best use of it. 
Tact is necessary in the use of illustra- 
tion, whether in the use of anec- 
dotes, incident, or upon the blackboard, 
or with the pencil upon paper or class 
slate. Approach different minds by dif- 
ferent channels. All fish are not caught 
by the same bait. Don’t use the same 
illustration for a,boy from the farm and 
one from the school. Tact is necessary in 
questioning into and out of,—leading 
scholars to think for themselves. Dull 
scholars can be taught to think for them- 
selves. When a boy I made a fish pond 
with great labor, and when built, put 
fish into it, and finally caught one out 
of my own pond! I thought that 

The Greatest Day of my Life! 


Teach dull scholars to think for them- 
selves. When they have discoyered a 
new truth themselves, they have made a 
great advance. : 

It is not enough to proclaim solemn 
truths. Farmers know that you may 
plant good seed so unskillfuliy that it 
will never come to any fruitage. Jesus 
displayed wonderful tact in all his teach- 
ing in regard to time, place, circum- 
stances, habits, manners, customs of the 
people, in selection of apt illustrations. 
How easily he talked with the unedu- 
cated woman at the well, of the living 
water, and with what consummate tact 
he met the carefully considered ques- 
tionings of the learned men who sought 
to “entangle him in his talk” by asking 
about the lawfulness of paying tribute to 
Cresar; or the questions concerning his 
authority for working when he turned 
upon them with one as to the baptism of 
John; or his home thrust, when he said, 
“ Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.” 

Tact not Simply a Gift. 


It is a common but mischievous error 
thai tact is eatirely the result of genius, 
a “gift,” an inspiration. To be sure we 
have gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given us, and there are 
sometimes those who get into the Sun- 
day-school in the place of teachers (I am 
not certain but they get into Sunday- 
school conventions also), who seem to be 
always blundering, doing everything un- 
skillfully, getting the right thing in the 
wrong place, utterly regardless of the 
“eternal fitness of things.” But this 
may generally be found rooted in a heed- 
less indifference and indisposition to 
study, rather than in any serious lack of 
God-given ability. 

Learned by Observation. 

Tact must be cultivated thoroughly, 
assiduously, and chiefly by observation. 
ist. Of others. See how they attain to 
success; get their ideas, compare, sift, 
“hold fast to that which is good.” Do 








not try to adopt a// their ideas, but seize 
upon all those which you can incorporate 
with your own and use in your own way. 
And don’t refuse ideas from an humble 
cource, 2d. By observing yourself. If 
success, why?—how far? Was it all it 
might have been? If you meet with 
failure, do not sit down discouraged and 
fold your talent in a napkin, but go care- 
fully over the work with the question: 
““ Why did I fail?” Where was my weak 


point? Can I, with prayer and pains- 
taking, remove the difficulty? Am I 
willing to make the sacrifice? Will I 


do it? 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE OHIO CONVENTION. 





HE Convention just held at Newark was 
one of the best and largest ever brought 
together in the Sunday-school interests of 
the State. It was the sixteenth annual ga- 
thering. The beautiful Second Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. Howard Kingsbury, pastor), 
was honored by welcoming it within its 
doors. The city of Newark, handsome, 
rich, enterprising, orderly, populous to the 
tune of 9000, and growing, did itself credit 
and received a blessing, we doubt not, by 
entertaining it. 
The programme was well got up, and for 
the most part faithfully carried out,—which 
cannot be said of such things generally. 


- They are usually better on paper and in 


purpose than in practical operation. Never- 
theless, the proceedings were kept well in 
hand, and few of the appointed and expected 
workers failed to put in their appearance, 
and to do their work. 

The theme of the programme is so capi- 
tal that I give it to your readers. It was 
generically: “THe SasspatTa-Scsoor ;” and 
specifically: I. Who should be in It? 1. 
How shall we get the Children? 2. How 
shall we get the Young People? 3. How 
shall we get the Parents? 4. How shall we 
get the Neglected Classes? JI. What shall 
be Done in It? 1. Sabbath-school Appli- 
ances. (a) Literature; (b) Music; (c) En- 
tertainments. 2. The Word of God. (a) 
The Word Taught; (b) The Word Under- 
stood; (c) The Word Spiritually Appre- 
hended. III. How shall Sabbath-school Work 
be Done? 1. Sabbath-school Workers. (a) 
The Efficient Superintendent; (b) The Pre- 
pared and Instructed Teacher; (c) Woman’s 
Help. 2. The Public Service and the Sab- 
bath-school. (a) The Congregation in the 
Schook; (b) The School in the Congregation ; 
(c) And Everybody in Both. 3. The School 
Itself. (a) The Infant-class Taught; (b) A 
Bible-class Taught ; (c) The Mission-school; 
(d) Improvements in our Sabbath-school 
System. These subjects were opened by 
prepared speakers, many of them tht ablest 
and most experienced workers among us, 
and after three or four of them were con- 
sidered seriatim, in the course of a single 
session, an opportunity was given for general 
discussion in five-minute speeches on the 
topics of that session. 

The singing was under the efficient lead- 
ership of Prof. T. C. O'Kane, of Delaware. 
To his admirable selections and renderings 
much of the delightful spiritual impressions 
of the meetings, lieeuldlls in the devotional 
services, were due. 

During the first session we had, after the 
address of welcome, the annual address by 
the President, Clifton M. Nichols, of Spring- 
field,—earnest, ringing, practical. It gave 
a very decided direction and impulse to the 
early hours of the Convention, and had 
much to do with the whole character of the 
after proceedings. [We had the pleasure 
of giving it to our readers entire, last week. 
—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 

The Annual Report of the State Secre- 
tary, Robert Cowden, of Galion, was a 
scarcely less stimulating presentation. Its 
showing was encouraging. The figures are: 
Number of schools, 5,515 ; open all the year, 
1,635; new schools, 130; officers of schools, 
20,065; teachers, 42,865; adult scholars, 
84,650; intermediate scholars, 166,235; pri- 
mary scholars, 63,830; whole number of 
scholars, 382,745 ; average attendance, 253,- 
075; volumes in libraries, 500,000 ; Sunday- 
school papers, 2,000,000; paid to mission- 
aries, $80,000; total collections, $92,682; 
conversions over 11,000. 

The great interest of the Convention how- 
ever concentered in the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, W. M. Reid, of Bucyrus, in charge. 
For years the State Association has been 
carrying a debt that has greatly hampered 





its usefulness. A determined effort was re- 
solved upon to wipe out this debt. A plan 
for doing it had been agreed upon by which 
each school in the State was requested to 
make its superintendent or pastor or some 
or any or all of its officers or teachers life 
members of the Ohio State Sunday-School 
Union by the payment of $10 each. Much 
nervousness was felt as to the reception of the 
plan and the trial of the experiment. But 
it was a complete success! In less than an 
hour the whole debt handed down by former 
managers, amounting to $1027, was wiped 
out—and several hundred dollars besides 
were secured, The event was of right the 
occasion of congratulations and rejoicing. 

Among the prominent participants in the 
addresses and discussions, were President 
Nichols, Secretary Cowden, H. Thane 
Miller, the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, President 
of Weoster University, Chaplain A. G. By- 
ers, of Columbus, Kev. Charles Rhoads, of 
Granville, Lewis Miller, of Akron, Rev. J. 
G. Aikman, Rev. Dr. W. W. Williams, of 
Toledo, Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, Rev. Dr. 
H. A. Thompson, President of Otterbein 
University, Miss Leonard, of Bucyrus, 
and Mrs. R. Campbell, of Galion, who 
taught the Infant-class admirably, William 
Allison, of Xenia, and very many others— 
noble men and women, in whose inde and 
hearts the State work in Ohio rests. 

A delightful mass-meeting of the Sabbath- 
schools was held on one of the evenings, at 
which Dr. Taft, of Cincinnati, Lewis Mil- 
ler and A. G. Byers made addresses. 

Feeling allusion was made and fitting 
resolutions were upon the death of 
the late Judge Bellamy Storer, of Cincin- 
nati, one of the earliest friends of the cause 
in Ohio, and an ex-President of the Union, 
and the Rev. Erwin House so recently and 
suddenly removed from amongst us. 

Resolutions were presented by the Com- 
mittee and passed to the following effect : 

1. Enjoining on Christian men and wo- 
men throughout our State the duty of work- 
ing more actively and devotedly in the Sab- 
bath-school. 2. That the Church ought to 
place the best men and women only in offi- 
cial yoni, and in charge of classes, that 
the light of their deportment wil] be read, 
studied, and imitated by the children, even 
more than by their teaching. 3. Indorsing 
the International system of lessons and urg- 
ing every school in the State to adopt 
them. 4. That books, papers, pictures, 
illustrations and blackboard exercises 
are valuable in Sabbath-schools.. 5. 
That the singing in our schools should 
consist only of such psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs as have a tendency to lead 
the children into a higher and better life. 
6. That some amusements held under the 
direction of some Sabbath-schools are at 
least of a doubtful character, and should be 
discouraged, employing only such appli- 
ances as shall in their influence develop in 
the children true Christian character. 7. 
Total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors 
and condemnation of the liquor traffic are 
urged, and the strictest care should be taken 
to inculcate in the minds and hearts of our 
children pure temperance principles. 

The following named gentlemen were 
unanimously elected as officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President: C. M. Nichols, of Springfield. 
Vice- Presidents: P. Cranston, of Union 
County; M. L. Miller, of Steubenville; A. 
C. Luca, of Zanesville; E. P. Hunt, of 
Cleveland; Chas. Douglass, of Toledo; M. 
A. Jameson, of Lebanon. Corresponding Sec- 
retary: R. Cowden, of Galion. Recording 
Secretary: B. J. Loomis, of Columbus. Treas- 
urer: W. M. Reid. Executive Committee: 
Wm. Allison, of Xenia; Rey. D. A. Randall, 
of Columbus; H. P. Loyd, of Cincinnati; 8S. 
Starr, of Bellefontaine; Alexander Gebhart, 
of Dayton. 

The invitation from Dayton will probably 
be accepted, and the Convention will meet 
in that city the first week of June, in 1876. 
Till then may the work go on prosperin 
and to prosper, and the workers be spa 
to come up, bringing many more precious 
sheaves with them. Buckeye. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“T THANK YOU !” 


BY Q. 


SWEET little, cherry-lipped lad 

has just found his way to my heart 
by the words, “I thank you.” I had 
done him no favor more than I had done 
to the whole school—but had done my 
best to make the hour pleasant by talk- 
ing with them about some of the wonder- 
ful things revealed to us by the spectro- 
scope. All were evidently pleased; but 
only one, my large eyed, loving Frank, 
gave me gratitude. I have had large 
fees for talking on the same subject, but 





there never went with me so much plea- 
sure as when my little friend came up 
to me, and looking it as plainly as he 
spoke it, said “I thank you.” 

The story told by Jesus of the ten who 
were healed, while only one returned to 
show gratitude, came to me. Is not, 
after all, the world, and are not all spirits, 
bound together mostly by these simple 
and apparently insignificant influences ? 
A lawyer, keen and critical, said to me 
recently, “What does God care for my 
prayers? He is infinite, or nothing; and 
I am less than nothing to him. Yet I 
find the older I grow the more am I 
touched and pleased by the element of 
gratitude.” 

Prayer is too often spoken of as 
mainly petition. It is pleasant to 
have these young souls prattling their 
wishes, and asking out of their full trust 
in my love and generosity, But it is 
still a pleasanter because a multiplied joy 
when they learn to express their good 
will and thankfulness. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
WHAT KIND OF A RECEPTION? 


66 IND words never die,” says the 

children’s hymn, and a greater 
truth was never uttered. Can we not all 
remember instances where unexpectedly, 
and when most needed, there came to us 
from some warm and loving heart a kind 
word expressive of sympathy, one that 
gave us just the encouragement we re- 
quired, and showed us that we were un- 
derstood, and that after all there were 
those who were interested in our welfare 
outside of the family circle. Children 
especially need these kind words, and as 
I write little sunny spots in my boyhood 


days present themselves to memory, and 
my heart gladdens again as I recall the 
kind words that then made me so happy, 
spoken by those from whom I am now 
far separated. 

I could not help comparing my own 
case with that of two young boys, broth- 
ers, who yesterday were received into the 
communion of our church, on a profes- 
sion of faith, and for the first time gath- 
ered with us around the Lord’s table. 
They came from our Sunday-school, 
where they have merited, by close atten- 
tion and interest, the love of their teach- 
ers. They came just as they were, the 
sons of a poor widow, themselves per- 
haps the poorest in this world’s g of 
all that assembly; all this I doubt not 
made the occasion one of interest to those 
present. Our pastor made a short ad- 
dress to the lads and commended them 
to God’s love as he affectionately gave to 
each the right hand of fellowship. At 
the close of the service I expected to see 
many hands extended to them in assur- 
ance of the love and best wishes of the 
Church with which they had that day 
united; but they were allowed to pass 
down the aisle to the door without recog- 
nition from any but pastor and teacher. 
Oh! where were the people’s hearts, I 
ask? Were they glad to see those boys 
start in the heavenly course? If so, 
why did they not show it by a grasp 
of the hand or a kind word? Such au 
friendly notice would have been of 
incomparable value; how it would 
have encouraged them, and in years to 
come they would look back upon 
their reception by the Church with un- 
mingled pleasure. Perhaps I attach 
more importance to this matter than I 
ought, but I cannot forget my own case, 
and the hearty welcome I received from 
the little church across the water. Let 
us not fail tospeak the kindly word when 
and wheresoever the opportunity offers ; 
and am I not right in saying that the 
reception by the Church of young mem- 
bers affords one of these opportunities, 
where a kind word, or some other out- 
ward expression of our love and sympa- 
thy is always so kindly received—and 
God’s blessing follows us for having 
ministered unto one of his little ones. 
The little flower that comes up in the 
early summer is often blasted by a frosty 
air, and the young Christian, full of 
hope and gladness, has a tender heart 
which our cold formality will do much 
to wither. C, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXVIII. 
(For Sunday, July 11th, 1875.) 


SUBRIECT: FOLLOWING THE LAMRB, 





TEXT: Jobn 1: 35-46, 





35. Again the next day | found the Messias, which 


after John stood, and two | is, being interpreted, the 
of his disciples; Christ. 

46. And looking upon 42. And he brought 
Jesus as he walked, he | him to Jesus, And when 
saith, Behold the Lamb of | Jesus beheld him, hesaid, 
God! Thon art Simon the son 

37. And the two dis-| of Jona: thou shalt be 
ciples heard him speak, | called Cephas, which is 
and they followed Jesus, by interpretation, A 


38. Then Jesus turned, 
and saw them following, 
and saith unto them, 
What seek ye’? They 
said unto him, Rabbi, 
(which is to say being in- 
terpreted, Master,) where 
diwellest thou ? 

39. Hesaith untothem. 
Come and see, They 
came and saw where he 
dwelt, and abode with 


stone. 

43. The day following 
Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee, and findeth 
Philip. and saith unto 
him, Follow me 

44. Now Philip was of 
Bethsaida the city of An- 
drew and Peter. 

45. Philip findeth Na- 
thanael, and saith unto 
him, We have found him, 








him that day: forit was | of whom Moses in the 
about the tenth hour. law, and the prophets, did 
40. One of the two | write. Jesus of Nazareth, 
which heard John speak, | the son of Joseph. 
and followed him, was 46. And Nathanael 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s | said unto him, Can there 
brother. any good thing come 
41. Ie first findeth his | ont of Nazareth? Philip 
own brother Simon, and | saith unto him, Come and 
saith unto him, We have | see. 


OHN the Baptist, a man sent of God, 
e) and divinely commissioned to herald 
the coming One, had been for a time engaged 
in preaching repentance, and had awakened 
deep, waeures interest in the expected 
kingdom. ultitudes flocked to him from 
all quarters to be baptized of him in Jordan. 
Among the rest Jesus of Nazareth went, 
upon whom the Spirit of God visibly rested. 
John, having received divine intimation, 
thereby recognized Jesus as the Son of God, 
the Messiah who was to come, his Lord and 
Master, 

While John remained on the banks of 
the Jordan, so great was the expectation ex- 
cited by his heart-stirring preaching, that 
a formal deputation of priests and Levites 
was sent to him to ask whether he were the 
Christ, and if not, who and what he was. 
To this delegation he made the noble reply, 
“T am not the Christ. Iam only the pre- 
dicted herald of the Christ who is now among 
you. 

The next day Jesus, having returned from 
his temptation of forty days in the wilder- 
ness, came to John. And as he was ap- 
proaching, John publicly announced to all 
about him, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” thus de- 
claring the advent of the world’s Redeemer, 
and that he whom he had baptized and who 
now drew near was truly “the Son of God.” 
This testimony was borne to Jesus by John 
in the presence of the multitude, among 
whom doubtless were some of his own disci- 
ples. On the following day the series of 
events occurred which constitute 


THE LESSON, 
which gives us a simple and inter: sting ac- 
count of the first disciples of Jesus. The time 
embraced in the lesson is a part of two days 
the afternoon and evening of one, and 
probably the morning of the other. We 
may view the lesson as a succe:sion of scenes 
vividly aad simply portrayed: John and 
his two disciples ; Jesus and his first two fol- 
lowers; Andrew bringing Peter; Jesus 
— Philip, and Philip inviting Nathan- 
ael, 
First Scene: John and His Two Dis- 

ciples. (35-37.) 

This scene occurred about four o'clock 
on the afternoon of the day. The day and 
hour are both specially marked as memora- 
ble days in the life of the writer. Never 
would John, the beloved disciple, forget the 
time or place where first he followed Jesus. 
Nor would Nathanael forget the fig-tree, 
Zaccheus the sycamore, the Eunuch the Des- 
ert of Gaza, Paul the road to Damascus, Ly- 
dia the river-side, or Peter the house-top at 
Joppa. Have we any times or places hal- 
lowed in our memory because we there met 
with Jesus and held communion with him ? 

John, on the day following that on which 
he had announced Jesus, then present, as the 
Lamb of God, stood by the Jordan waiting 
for his congregation to assemble, and two of 
his disciples were with him, who doubtless 
had heard the wonderful announcement of 
the day before. He sees Je us walking past 
and says again to them, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God.” One of the two disciples was An- 
drew, and there can be little doubt as to the 
identity of the other; he was doubtless John 

















himself, who from modesty, as on other oc- 
casions, withholds his own name but indi- 
cates his presence by the minuteness of his 
account of what transpired. These two hav- 
ing duly weighed what they had heard yes- 
terday, are ready to-day to follow Jesus. 
John rejoiced in this. It was that for which 
he had labored, and he was ready and 
willing to give over all his disciples to him 
who was both his Master and theirs; and 
these two young men, though strongly at- 
tached to their bold and fearless, earnest and 
unselfish leader, fell down toward the 
stranger whose voice as yet they have not 
heard and sincerely desire to learn of him. 


Second Scene: Jesus and His First 
Followers, (38-40.) 

Andrew and John, having heard the 
words of the Baptist, which they obviously 
understood as an exhortation, looking after 
him to whom the words referred, respect- 
fully and reverently follow Jesus as he 
walked. They seem to have followed in 
silence. Jesus, avare that virtue had gone 
out of him, as he said on another occasion 
(Luke 8: 46), and probably hearing their 
footsteps, turned and saw them following. 
Tenderly sympathizing with them, and an- 
ticipating their wishes, he kindly says unto 
them, “ What seek ye?” These are the first 
words of Jesus recorded as spoken to his fol- 
lowers, and they are deeply significant. 
They are addressed to all who look to him. 
it is a testing question. Character is deter- 
mined by the motive with which we follow 
Jesus. Many afterwards followed him for 
the lopves and fishes. Why do we follow 
Jesus? Is it for form, or fashion, or for him- 
self, because we love him and cannot live 
without bim ? The question thus kindly but 
directly addressed to them, evidently seems 
to have embarrassed them, and they timidly 
but respectfully say, “ Master, where dwell- 
est thou ?” implying that it was an interview 
with himself they wanted, and a wish to 
know where and when it might be obtained, 
Understanding their simplicity of purpose. 
Jesus at once graciously replies, “Come an 
see,”—a wise and practical direction to all 
sincere seekers. To be understood religion 
must be experimentally proved. “Oh taste 
and see that the Lord is good.” (Pal. 34: 8.) 

Thus invited they went and remained 
with him the remainder of that day, from 
four o’clock till evening. What precious 
and memorable hours! We wonder not that 
John marks them so precisely. What Jesus 
said we know not, but like other two disci- 
ples on the way to Emmaus these privileged 
followers felt their hearts burn within 
them, and then knew they had found the 
Messias. These two were the first begin- 
nings of the Christian Church, the first 
actual missionaries and chosen to be apos- 
tles. 

Third Scene: Andrew bringing Peter. 
(41-42.) 


On leaving the place where they com- 
muned with Jesus the two go forth. An- 
drew to find his brother Peter, and, may we 
not also naturally suppose, John went to find 
his brother James, whom we find always 
associated with his brother in the apostle- 
ship just as we find Peter with Andrew. 
Andrew first findeth his brother Simon, that 
is before John found James. John forbears 
to speak of his finding James, for the same 
reason he does not mention his own name, 


‘and said to him, We (John and myself) have 


found the Messias. And he persuaded him 
to come with him and brought him to Jesus, 
probably that very night or early next 
morning. How natural and beautiful this 
conduct on the part of Andrew is. Fullof a 
new born joy which he is anxious his 
brother should share, and concerning which 
they may have often already talked together, 
he is impatient until Simon shall see for 
himself the wonderful One. So he brought 
him; did not send, but came with him to 
Jesus. Jesus receives this first fruits of a 
brother’s faith and zeal, and looking ear- 
nestly upon him, gave Simon to feel that he 
knew him and said, Thouart Simon ; hence- 
forth thou shalt be called by a new name to 
indicate thy new relation to me, and what 
thou shalt hereafter be called to be and do 
for me. These brothers seem to have been 
strongly attached to each other before, and 
probably dwelt in the same home, but a new 
bond united them henceforth. They were 
both followers of Jesus, and the elder 
brother would never forget the fact that An- 
drew guided his feet to Christ their common 
Lord. Peter's future course was brilliant 
and his success was great, but he himself will 
be a star in Andrew’s crown of rejoicing. 


Fourth Scene: Jesus Finding Philip. 
(43-44.) 


On the morning of the next day Jesus was 
about'to proceed into Galilee, probably ac- 
companied by the four disciples of yesterday, 
when he finds Philip, who as a townsman of 
Andrew and Simon, may not only have been 
attending the services of John at the Jor- 
dan, but possibly was also one of his disciples, 
In the meantime he may have heard trom 
either Andrew or Simon or both about Jesus 








and therefore was, in some sense, prepared 
for the meeting. Jesus says to him, “ Fol- 
low me.” This is the first time he used 
these words, and we can readily understand 
the power of persuasion and authority which 
was in them. Philip yielded and obeyed. 
The words meant that henceforth he was to 
be a disciple and follower of Jesus. What 
converse followed the call we are not in- 
formed, but doubtless enongh was disclosed 
to him to warrant what Philip subsequently 
said to Nathanael. 

At what point of the journey, or when 
Philip found Nathanael resting under the 
shade of a fig tree, cannot be determined. It 
may have been at the commencement of 
the journey, or near Cana its termination, 
of which place Nathanael was a native. He 
was doubtless a friend of Philip and well 
known to him, and recognizing him, it may 
be, at some distance from the roadside, he 
goes to him and tells him about the Messias 
whom they had found. 

At first Nathanael seems to have ques- 
tioned the reality of such a thing, when 
Philip spake of him as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Galilee was itself despised. Nazareth was 
but a small village in Galilee, and none of 
the prophets had spoken of Nazareth as the 
birthplace of the Messiah, and therefore he 
says, “ Can any good thing come out of Na- 
zareth ?” Wisely in the circumstances Phi- 
lip does not attempt to reason on the subject, 
but simply saying, ‘‘ Come and see,” put the 
question to a practical test. Andrew may 
have told him what he had said to his 
brother and he gave the same invitation. 
Nathanael came, saw and believed, becamea 
disciple, and afterward an apostle, under his 
patronymic name Bartholomew. Thus in 
these two days no less than six disciples fol- 
lowed Jesus, all of whom became apostles, 
and among them were found the “ first three” 
of the men who founded the Christian 
Church. 

REMARKS, 

1, We should follow Jesus. He him- 
self invites us. He -ays to each of us, as to 
Andrew and John, “Come and see.” To 
every weary, burdened, sin-sick soul he 
says, “Come unto me, and [ will give you 
rest.” To all who are seeking for truth, for 
happiness, for peace, he says, “ Follow me.” 
To ail who are desirous of doing good, and 
of helping others, he says, “‘ Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” We should 
learn of Christ, imitate Christ, obey Christ, 
serve Christ. He has left us an example 
that we should follow his steps. (1 Peter 
2:21.) If we would be the disciples of 
Christ we must take up our cross and fol- 
low him. (Matt. 16:24.) If we would at- 
tain to perfect peace and have eternal life, 
we must give up all and follow him. (Luke 
18 ; 22.) 

2. We should invite others to come 
to Jesus. The Baptist said to his disciples, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God.” Andrew said to 
Peter, and Philip said to Nathanael, “Come 
and see,” so also did the woman of Samaria. 
All can do this much for Christ. Notice, it 
was the younger brothers, Andrew and John, 
who came first to Jesus and then brought 
the older. Children may be the means of 
bringing their brothers and sisters and 
friends to school, to hear about Jesus, and 
then to Jesus himself. Our highest honor 
and greatest happiness now, and our glory 
and distinction hereafter will be, that we 
are followers of the Lamb. 

“ Jesus calls us! By Thy mercies, 
Saviour, may we hear Thy call; 
Give our hearts to Thy obedience, 
Serve and love Thee best of all.” 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





THESE ARE THEY WHICH 
FOLLOW I1HE LAMB WHI- 
THERSOEVER eee nag Fs 

—heyvy. 74. 














FOLLOWING THE LAMB, 





Proofs for Teachers’ Study. 





Baptism of Jesus—Maitt. 3: 13-17. 
John’s Testimony—John 1: 19-34. 

. 29-85, 
Orterings— { Le" 6:52 
1 {1 Pet. 1: 18-21. 
rhe True Lamb— {Rev 5:6-14. 
Follow Me— Matt. 16: 24-27. 
Foliowers of the Lamb—Reyvy. 7: 9-17. 


NORMAL HINTS. 


EVERAL points are prominent in this 
lesson which may be naturally arranged 
and easily remembered. It can be thus di- 
vided for the class, then connectedly given: 
Four names applied to Jesus; 
Words of Jesus ; 
Persons mentioned ; 
What they said and did. 





Names of Jesus. 

What two names were on our board last 
week? (Rewrite them.) No one in the 
world ever had so many names as Jeaus is 
called by in the Bible. (Ask the children 
to tell some which they remember, perhaps 
you will be surprised at their answers.) In 
this one chapter sixteen names are given to 
him; in our lesson four are given. (Question 
upon John the Baptist, and if not brought 
out by their answers, describe the baptism 
of Christ.) How old was Jesus then? No 
one could perform all the work of a priest 
in the tabernacle until they were thirty years 
old. (Num. 4:3, 47.) Jesus obeyed every 
law, so he did not enter upon his work until 
the lawful age. Many people had heard the 
preaching of John the Baptist and became 
his disciples. Soon after he baptized Jesus 
he saw him walking along, and said to the 
young men with him, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God.” What did he mean by that? (If some 
scholar can answer, encourage them to tell it 
in their own language; perhaps several can do 
so with a little assistance.) When the people 
of Israel had sinned, and had that great 
prayer-meeting when they asked Samuel to 
“cease not to pray” for them, what did 
Samuel offer as a sacrifice? For hundreds 
of years lambs and sheep had been offerings 
for sin. What is an offering? 

When the great Temple was finished 
Solomon offered one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep one day. What was the 
meaning of it all? Every lamb in all the 
untold millions, since Abel, the son of the 
first mother, brought his offering, each one 
was a picture of Jesus who should come and 
give his life a sacrifice for the sin of a whole 
world. He was the true Lamb, the only 
sacrifice whose blood could really take away 
sin; God’s Lamb, chosen by God, given by 
God, accepted by God. What did John the 
Baptist call him? (Write on the board.) 

The Lamb of God. 

Who was it John told to look and see 
Jesus, to behold the Lamb of God? When 
the two young men heard it they followed 
Jesus. He saw them, stopped, looked around, 
and asked, “ What seek ye?” They called 
him Rabbi, which means 


Master, 

Who were they? One of them was a 
fisherman named Andrew; the other was, 
perhaps, the one who tells the story, and 
never liked to write about himself nor men- 
tion his own name: we suppose it was John 
who wrote this book. Andrew had a brother 
named Simon Peter who was a fisherman 
too. Can you tell anything that Peter ever 
did, or who he was? The Jews had been 
for years expecting that Christ would come; 
John pointed out Jesus as the expected One 
who had come; what had he called him? 
Andrew had ‘seen him, heard his voice, 
called him Master, talked with him, and he 
hurried to find his brother and tell him the 
good news. He uses another name; he says, 
“ We have found the Messias,” which means 


Christ. 

What does Christ mean? The anointed. 
When Saul was set apart to be king, what 
did Samuel do to him? So Christ was one 
set apart, consecrated ; God calls him “mine 
elect (meaning chosen, elected), in whom 
my soul delighteth.” When he was baptized 
what were the words of the voice which 
spoke from heaven ? 

The next day Jesus saw another man 
from the same little town of fishermen where 
the two brothers lived by the shore of Lake 
Tiberias. His name was Philip. Jesus 
said to him, “Follow me.” He obeyed, but 
he too found another to bring to Jesus, and 
he, too, called Jesus by another name. 
They had read the books of Moses and the 
prophets in the Old Testament, and knew 
that Christ was to come. How glad he was 
to say, “ We have found him of whom Moses 
and the prophets did write.” 


Jesus of Nazareth. 

Why was he called of Nazareth? (If not 
answered, tell of the return from Egypt, the 
childhood and faith in the humble home, 
hands that afterwards did miracles and bore 
the nails, in the growing years of boyhood 
helping Mary in the house, Joseph in the 
shop, the carpenter’s son.) 

How many names have we now? 
called him the Lamb of God? 
him Master? Who Christ? 
Nazareth? 

Words of Jesus. 

Let us see some of the words of Christ in 
this lesson. Who were the two young men 
who followed him? They asked, Where 
dwellest thou? The first words of Jesus 
which John tells us are what Jesus answered 
to them. 


Who 
Who called 
Who Jesus of 


Come and See. 


They went with him that afternoon when 
they first followed him, and staid with Jesus 
the rest of the day. The next day Jesus 
was walking toward Galilee, where he after- 
wards did such wonders, and met another 
man from the same town. What was his 
name? Jesus said to him 
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Follow Me, 

Did he obey? The first thing he did was 
as Andrew had done, get somebody else to 
follow too. He found a man named Na- 
thanael, and told him the same good news. 
What did he call Jesus? Nathanael did 
not think much of the poor little town where 
Joseph lived, and said, “ Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” ; , 

How did Philip answer? Not with a 
long story, but he used Jesus’ own words, and 
because he obeyed and followed, used Jesus’ 
words, and brought another—both of them be- 
came followers of Jesus. Can you do so to? 
Now, who are the persons in our lesson? 
(If the class has been attentive they can give 
the names, and the teacher write them on the 
board as given.) Let us remember what they 
said. What was the glad news Andrew 
told Peter and Philip told Nathanael? 

We have found Christ. 
What words of Jesus did Philip repeat? 
Come and See. 

(It will rest the class to rise and sing 
some appropriate verse, such as “ Little 
Children, Come to Jesus.) Have Golden 
Text recited to assistant teachers. These 
persons were the first followers of Jesus, the 
Lamb of God. Were there many more? 
What did these first followers do? Obtain 
answers from the children to see what they 
remember, then arrange on the board. 
They followed, staid with Jesus, repeated his 
words, brought others. Can you do this? 
Does Jesus stiil say, “ Follow me”? 

The same John who wrote this book in 
the Bible lived to see the Lamb slain. It 
was only three years before he saw him 
wounded and bruised, scourged and _ spit 
upon; he saw the drops of blood trickle down 
his face, and then saw him die on the cross. 
Then John lived to be an old man, and was 
permitted to see and write of the joys of 
heaven. He saw a great multitude in 
“white robes,” “washed in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Where are those followers now? 
(Read Rey. 7 : 15-17, with class.) All these 
had some time on earth said, “We have 
found Christ.” If you have obeyed and fol- 
lowed, cannot you say come to another? 
John began his record of Jesus’ words with 
the call “ Come and see ;”’ he closes with the 
same invitation, “Come,” and “let him that 
heareth say come ;” then as he was ready to 
go and join the company above he prayed, 
“ Even so, come, raat Jesus.” Are you fol- 
lowing the Lamb? 

SUMMARY OF BLACK BOARD. 


JESUS THE WORD. 
Lamb of God. | 
Master. Come and See. 
Christ. Follow Me. 
Jesus of Nazareth. | 


70: 





Andrew and John. 

Simon Peter. 

Philip and Nathanael. 
THEY 


- FSIS 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 


We have found 
Christ ! 
Come and See. 





Bollowed 

Stayed with 
Repeated words of 
Brought others to 


Monday—Exodus 12: 3-1; 
Tuesday—Isaiah 45 : 20-2 
Wednesday—Proverbs 3 : 
Thursday—Luke 9: 51-62. 
Friday—Isaiah 65: 1-9. 

Saturday—Philippians 
Sunday—Deut. 15: 18 


7-14 


° 
a) 
99 





THE COMMENTARY. — 


John 1: 35-46. 





35. The next day after: The reader will 
do well to observe that here and in verse 29, 
we have the beginning of that chronological 
precision which is so marked a characteristic 
of this gospel.— Jamieson, 

The ministers of Christ must never desire to 
make disciples to themselves: inquirers must 
hearkxen to those who direct them to the 
*‘Lamb of God,” and distinguish them from 
all others.—Scoft. 

36. Ashe walked: Evidently designing to 
bring about that interview with two of Jobn’s 
disciples, which was to be properly his first 
public act.—Jamieson. 

Leokinrg upon Jesus: He was look- 
ing upon Jesus steadfastly and had fixed his 
eyeson him. Those who would lead others 
to Jesus must be diligent in their contempla- 
tion of him themselves.— Henry. 

38. What seek ye? A question to be ask 
of all who follow Christ. In following Christ 
do we seek the favor of God and eternal life? 
If our eve be single in this, we are full of 
light —Henry. 

Where dwellest thou? As if to say, 
Lord, that is a question not to be answered in 
& moment; but had we thy company for a 
calm hour in private, gladly would we open 
our burden.—Jamieson. 

Hearts kindled and actuated with the Spirit 
of Christ, will “follow him wheresoever he 
goeth.”’—Ieighton. 

39. About the tenth hour: According to 
the Roman reckoning—from midnight to mid- 


asked 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











night—this would be ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing as with us; according to the Jewish reck- 
oning—from six in the morning to six in the 
evening—the tenth hour woula be four in the 
afternoon. The Greeks of Asia Minor and 
the Romans themselves had latterly begun to 
reckon time popular'y by the working day— 
from six to six. This would have given the 
disciples two hours to the close of the day.— 
Jamieson, 

Come and see: This is a formula fre- 
quent among the rabbinical writers, when 
they require singular attention to anything 
which needs explanation. It may be taken 
here, however, in a physical sense.—Comp. 
Com, 

12. He brought him to Jesus: Happy 
teachers, thus knit together by a newtie! If 
Peter not only outstripped Andrew, but all 
the rest, he would still remember that his bro- 
ther was “in Christ before him,” and was the 
blessed instrumeut of bringing him to Jesus.— 
Jamieson. 

Cephas: When Christ imposes on Simon 
a new surname, namely, Peter (rock), he shows 
that he is perfectly well acquainted with his 
manners and disposition.— Rosenmuller. 

46. Come and see: A noble remedy for pre- 
conceived opinions.—Bengel. 

Philip, though probably unable to solve the 
difficulty, could show him where to get rid of 
it; and Nathanael takes his advice.—Jamie- 
son, 

Nathanael is identified with Bartholomew 
in the list of the aposties. He is said to have 
preached in Phrygia, and met his death at 
Hierapolis.— Bible Mus. 





; ae 
HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS IN THE 
SECOND QUARTER'S 
LESSONS? 





AND now as we close these Old Testament les 
sons, which we have studied with so much inter- 
est for the past six months, have you b:zheld 
Him of whom “Moses and the prophets did 
write—Jesus”’ ? 

In the law—Him who is the end of the law. 
Rom. 10: 4° 

In the sacrifices—Jesus, your atoning sacrifice. 
John 1:29. 

In the peace-efferings—The peace which fol- 
lows your justification. Rom. 5. 

In the high priest—Jesus, your Mediator—your 
Intercessor. Heb 7:25. 

. the city of refuge—Jesus, your Refuge. Heb. 
6:18, 

In the leader—Jesus, captain of your salvation. 
Heb. 12:2. 

In the anointed—Jesus, the Lord’s Anointed, 
his elect. Acts 10:38. 

In the king—Jesus, the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings. 1Tim.6. The Prince. 
of the kings of the earth, to whom be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

HENRY PLANT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Specially selected for The my International 
ms, 





Normal Lesso 


BY REV. W. F, CRAFTS. 





FoLLow Me.—Our English translation is poor 
and tame, though positively accurate, of course, 
when compared with the explosive vigor of the 
expression Christ employed. The words rendered, 
“follow me,” are simply two particles of calling, 
mere gestures of language, as it were. What 
Jesus exactly exclaimed was: ‘‘ Hither! Behind!’ 
That is: “ Here! after Me!” No doubt he gesticu- 
lated as he spoke. Put it ali together, then. 
Two strokes of the hand, a beckon and a 
pointing, and two words of the Master, that 
settles a Christian's place ; that demands a Chris- 
tian’s obedience ; that insures a Christian’s suc- 
cess. “Come here: put yourself behind Me!"— 
Dr. C. 8. Robinson. 


_A CHILD said to a good woman who was kindly 
aiding the needy, ‘‘ Are you God’s wife ?” 


FOLLOWING CHRIST, NOT THE CHURCH MERELY. 
—A little boy told his mother the other day that 
he wanted to speak in the meeting. She asked 
what he wouldsay. “ Well,” said Willie, ‘‘ most 
of the folks say, ‘I want to be a Christian,’ but I 
thought I would just like to tell em ‘I want to 
be a Presbyterian.’”’ 


FOLLOWING CHRIST THROUGH AFFLICTION.—By 
the death of a little son, a man had his attention 
called to the subject of religion. His grief at 
length subsided, and serious impressions wore 
off. Ere long God took away another little bo 
from him. His convictions were renewed wit 
his sorrows, and he found comfort in Christ. He 
says,“ Godin taking my son, revealed to me his 
own Son, athousand times more precious than 
my own.” 


Gop’s GUIDANCE—William Cullen Bryant's 
“ Hymn to a Waterfowl” would be an appropriate 
illustration : 


“ He who from zone to zone 
Guides a the boundless sky thy certain 


ight, 
_ In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright.’ 


_ FOLLOWING CHRIST—BECOMING LIKE HiM.—It 
is said that in the earlier part of Robert Hall's 
ministry he was impetuous and sometimes over- 
bearing in argument; but if he lost his temper he 
was deeply humbled, and would often acknow]l- 
edge himself to blame. On one of these occa- 
sions, when a discussion had become warm, and 
he had evinced unusual agitation, he suddenly 
closed the debate, quitted his seat, and, retiring 
to a remote part of the room, was overheard by a 
lady who was just entering to ejaculate with deep 
feeling, “ Lamb of God, Lamb of God, calm my 
perturbed spirit !” 


FoLLow Now.—A_ soldier in hospital, three 
times picked up the hymn, “ Will you go?” which 
was scattered as a@ tract, and twice threw it down 
again. The last time he read it, thought of it, and, 
taking his pencil, wrote deliverately on the mar- 
gin these words: “ By the grace of God, I will tr 
togo. John Waugh, Company G, Tenth Regi- 
ment, P. R. V.C.” That night he went to a prayer- 
meeting, read his resolution, requested prayers 
for his salvation, and said, “I am not ashamed of 
Christ now; but I am ashamed of myself for 
having been so long ashamed of him.” ‘ He was 











killed a few months after. How timely was his 
resolution ! 


FOLLOWING CHRIsT, NOT GOoD MEN.—One day, 
thinking to amuse him, his wife read to Dr. Jua- 
son some newspaper notices, in which he was 
compared to one or otherof the apostles. He was 
exceedingly distressed ; and then he added, “ Nor 
do I want to be like them. I do not want to be 
like Panl nor Apollos nor Cephas, nor any mere 
man. I want to be like Christ. We have only 
one perfectly safe Exemplar—only One, who, 
tempted like as we are in every point, was yet 
without sin. I want to follow him only, copy his 
teachings, drink in his Spirit, place my feet in his 
fodtprints, and measure my short-comings by 
these and these alone. Oh, to be more like | 
Christ !”’ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Christ's question : \ HAT SEEK YE? 
HERE DWELLEST THOU? 
ith the Contrite and Humble. 


Our answer : K WOULD SEE JESUS. 





Our question : 
Christ’s answer : 


A Friend's question : jan these Things be? 
Our answer: /OME AND SEE. 
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FOLLOWING THE LAMB. 





(To be read in connection with the lesson 





BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





Near by where Jordan’s river flows along, 

Upon its banks stood John the Baptist, he 

Who in the sacred stream baptized the Lord ; 
With him stood two of those who followed him : 
While they were sweet conversing of events 

In which the Baptist and our Lord took part, 
John lifted up his eyes and saw the Lord 

As He was passing by not far away. 


As he beheld the Son of Man, the Word ; 
Who also was with God, and who was Goi; 
Who madeall things, in whom is life and light ; 
A Light which in the darkness brightly shines; 
A Light the darkness does not comprehend ; 
The only Light which Septet every man 
That comes into the world ; who made the world ; 
And yet it knew Him not; who willing came 
Unto His own, and they received Him not; 
Who was made flesh and dwelt among mankind; 
Was full of glory, fall of grace and truth ; 
Only begotten of the Father—God : 
As John eld the Wonderful, he said, 
“Behold the Lamb of God!” . 

__ The day before, 
When John saw Jesus coming unto him, 
He said to his disciples who were by, 
** Behold the Lamb of God, who came to take 
Away the sins of all the world.” These words, 
And doubtless many more concerning Christ, 
The Baptist spoke. The two disciples heard. 
And now when Jesus passes by again, 
And John repeats the words, and points to Him, 
They follow Him with expectations great,— 
Increased desire to hear from Christ Himself 
Concerning things of which the Baptist spoke 


With rapid pace they gain upon the Lori, 

And Jesus turned and saw them following; 

Anticipating all they had desired, 

And knowing well that they were seeking Him, 

He asks, ‘‘ What seek ye’’ They this answer give: 

“Rabbi, where dwellest thou?’ Acknowledg 
ment ' 

That He a Master was; implying, too, 

That with a friend near by He had a home ; 

Their question also intimation gives 

That they desire to speak with Him alone. 

The Blessed Jesus answers, “ Come and see.” 


Filled with delight and joy they followed Him,— 





They came and saw the place where Jesus dwelt, 
And all that day the two abode with Christ. 





One of these favored two which heard John speak, 
And followed Jesus to His home that day, 

Was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, kin ; 

The other who resolved to follow Christ, 

And who that day abode where Jesus dwelt, 

Is still unknown ; and yet we Jove to think 

’Twas he who record made of all these facts, 
Whose modesty conceals his name throughout, 
Who calls himself “ the one whom Jesus loved ;" 
And who on Jesus’ breast reposed his head 

It must be John, the son of Zebedee. 


So great was this event, when first he saw 

Th Led. when first he walked and talked with 
m, 

The very day and hour (the tenth) is named ! 

’Tis always thus with those who seek and find 

The Lord, and make of Him their only choice 

And 80 with joy unspeakable we sing, 

“© happy, happy day that fixed my choice 

On Thee, on Thee, my Saviour, and my God.” 


‘Abode with Him that day! O favored two! 
Shut in with Jesus in a quiet home! 

And holding with Him conversation sweet! 
What were fis words’ What reve'ations made” 
We ne’er shall know until with Andrew, John, 
In mansions bright above we converse hold. 

But this we know—enough was there revealed 
To strengthen and confirm their new-born faith, 
So that without one qualifying word— 

Not e’en “perhaps,” or ‘if,’ they could announce 
To Simon Peter “ We have found the Christ!" 
This Andrew said, yet was not satisfied ; 

His brother, too, must see and hear the Christ; 
And Andrew brought his brother to the Lori. 


Important circumstance! Occasion great ! 
The world still feels the mighty influence 

Of that first introduction to the Lord 

Of Simon, son of Jonas That event 

Gave shape to all his future life and work, 
And in the Church's future history 

Gave Peter’s name a place most wonderful! 
And Jesus looked on him (momentous look) 
And said, “Thy name is Simon ; Jonas’ son 
Thou art, but Cephas thou shalt now be called.” 
A prophecy divine of future work 

And character concerning Peter's life— 

That he should be a rock-man in the Church, 
For firmness noted, and integrity : 

A prophecy in every way fullfilled. 


The next day Jesus thought to leave the place 
And journey northward into Galilee, 

When Philip, who had heard of Christ the Lord 
Through Andrew, or his brother, sought for Him. 
* and Jesus findeth him.” (O gracious truth ! 
That when we seek for Christ He seeks for us.) 
The Lord knew Philip, Philip knew the Lord; 
The statements made to hin concerning Christ 
Had made him ready to accept the call, 

“Come, follow Me,” which Jesus gave to him: 
But ere they journey on to Galilee 

This new disciple first must find his friend, 
And Philip goes to seek Nathanael. 

(The same is also called Bartholomew.) 

He finds his friend, and joyfully exc)aims, 

“Oh we have surely found the mised One, 
Of whom the prophets all did prophesy, 

And Moses in the sacred law did write— 

Jesus of Nazareth, and Joseph’s son.” 

Nathanael replied, “‘ How can this be, 

That out of unimportant Nazareth, 

A town of no repute, things excellent 

Should come, or person eminent go forth !" 
Perhaps it is not doubt at Philip’s words, 

So much as great astonishment expressed 

To hear what seemed to hjm impossible. 
Whate'er his feelings were he tarries not. 
When Philip answers, ‘‘Come and see,” he goes; 
And when he sees and hears the Master's words 
He is convinced ; no longer can he doubt, 

But says, “ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God; 
Thou art.the King of Israel foretold.” 
Nathanael, “ an Israelite, indeed, 

In whom there was no guile,” as Jesus said, 
Now joias the company and follows Christ, 

A true disciple of tne Lord becomes. 





What lessons here are taught to find the Christ! 

To find our friends and lead them to the Lord! 

To follow Jesus in the narrow way! 

To every one the message now is given, 

“Behold the Lamb of God; believe in Him; 

Seek ye the Lord while yet he may be found ; 

Call ye upon Him while He still is near; 

‘An a seek,’ says Christ, ‘shall surely 

find,’ ”’ 

And all who call are heard, deliver'’d, saved. 

In merey Jesus calls, “Come, follow Me; 

Come dwell beneath the shadow of my wing; 

Come learn of me and I will give you rest; 

Iam thy hiding place, thy reruge sure; 

Thy Shepherd, free supplying ev'ry want.” 

Does any trembling, doubting soul inquire, 

“Where dwellest Thou?” He answers, “ Come 
and see,” 

And leads the way to pastures fresh and green, 

T» pleasant vales where quiet waters flow, 

Where we with Him, and He with us abides, 

And constant. sweet communion we enjoy. _ 

We, too, may bring our dearest friends to Christ, 

Who willing waits to bless and save them too! 

In Jesus’ name we may with John proclaim 

“Behold the Lamb of God, the Sacrifice! 

Who bore our sins upon the cursed tree; 

Who for the world Himself a ransom gaye.” 

When we have found the One so long foretold 

Then let us tell our friends the gladsome news, 

That they may come, and seek, and find the Christ. 


LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 











. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 


27 
John 1; 1-14. 
28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 


John 1: 35-46. 
. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2:1-11. 


30. July 25, The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
31. August 1. The Water of Life. 


John 4: 5-15. 
. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 
33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58. 
. August 22, Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46, 
5. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 
Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 
37, Sept. 12. The Good shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 
. Sept. 19, The Resurrection and the 
Life. John 11: 34-44. 
Sept, 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 
John 11 : 47-53, 
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THE matter having been already pub- 
lished elsewhere, I deem it but respectful 
to my readers to say to them that, in 
pursuance of a purpose formed months 
since, I shall retire from the editorship 
of The Sunday-School Times on the first 
of September next. My long-time friend 
and brother, the Rev. Henry CLAY 
TRUMBULL, will assume the position at 
that date. Other announcements will be 


duly made. 
I. NewTron BAKER, 





AN interesting report of the late Ohio 
Convention will be found on page 405, 





Our readers will be specially interested 
in the “ Notes of the London Work” in 
our “ Revival’ columns. They are from 
a private letter written by the proprietor 
of this paper to Mr. George H. Stuart of 
this city, Although not intended for the 
public eye, we nevertheless have permis- 
sion from Mr. Stuart to make the extracts 
which we give. Mr. Wanamaker, with 
characteristic zeal, has entered heart and 
soul into the glorious movement, of which 
he, testifies, like all others who have 
spoken concerning it: “ The half had not 
been told me.” 





EXACTING as little children may be of 
the time and care of their elders, it takes 
very little, after all, to delight them, and 
that little goes a very great way. Some 
of the ladies connected with the New 
York State Charities’ Aid Association ap- 
preciate this fact, and are appealing to 
charitable people for—What think you? 
—the second-hand toys, which their own 
children’s nurseries and closets and gar- 
rets can so readily spare. The ladies 
propose to send them to the little waifs 
that are in the Sta‘e institutions on Ran- 
dall’s Island. It is a beautiful thought 
and deserves to be put in substantial 
shape in many other places, 





WE have received $10 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, frum Mrs. M.J.M., Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and take the occasion to say 


to the many sympathetic friends of this, 


suffering saint that she still lingers 
among us, patient, loving, resigned as 
ever to the Divine will. A note received 
from her a few days since is full of grate- 
ful expression for the mercies of her lot, 
and especially for the remembrances of 
her friends all over the land who, through 
our columns, have been so unostenta- 
tiously supplying the means of her daily 
subsistence. She is still in need of help, 
and will be so long as God shall spare 
her as a precious living legacy to his 
Church to teach us submission, patience 
and loving resignation to the dear Fath- 
er’s will, 





Suc spectacles as the Bunker Hill 
Celebration, the Baltimore Sunday- 
School Convention, the Richmond Young 
Men’s Christian Association gathering, 
the denominational movements in pro- 
gress, with our great Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in prospect, make our hearts bound 
with patriotic joy. The era of good will 
seems truly to be upon us. The first 
Lesson of the Second Quarter will be 
taught on Sunday, July 4th, upon the 








theme, ‘The Word made Flesh.” It will 
not be a digression if teachers shall recall 
on that day the angels’ proclamation 
heralding the incarnation of the Son of 
God—“ Peace on earth, good will to 
men!” The Sunday-school has its 
mighty part to play in securing and 
maintaining this blessed peace. (God 
‘speed its mission ! 





Ir will grieve very many to learn of 
the death, last week, of the Rev. Morris 
C. Sutphen, D.D., at Morristown, New 
Jersey. He is well known and beloved 
in Philadelphia, the scene of his earliest 
ministerial labors. While here, as a 
very young pastor, he identified himself 
heartily with Sunday-school interests, 
and took special pride in his own school, 
the Spring Garden Presbyterian, which 
was an important element of influ- 
ence in the work in the city. Removing 
to New York as collegiate pastor with 
Dr. McElroy of the Scotch Church, he 
continued his work with all the ardor of 
a consecrated soul; but failing healti: 
soon sadly limited his powers and cir- 
cumscribed his labors. He was a young 
man of scarcely forty years, and gave 
promise, before the hand of Providence 
checked him in his career, of being one 
of the clearest and brightest lights of our 
modern Church. We mourn his departure 
as premature. But if lives are measured 
other than by years this beloved young 


| pastor, so spiritual, so sympathetic, so 


charged with holy magnetism that drew 
all hearts to himself, had already filled 
the measure of a ripe old age in the 
wonderful ardor, sweetness and beauty 
of his life and testimony. 





OUR PORTRAIT. 


T gives us pleasure to present this week 
the likeness of another of Illinois’s ear- 
nest Sunday-school workers, the Rev. Al- 
exander Griswold Tyng, of Peoria. He 
is brother-in-law of Mr. William Rey- 
nolds, whose portrait we gave two weeks 
since, and nearer yet of kin to him in 
the spirit of his mind and heart, and in 
the earnestness and zeal with which he 
prosecutes his Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian labors. 

Mr. Tyng has been for many years ac- 
tively engaged in the State work. In 
1864 he was elected President of the IIli- 
nois Sunday-school Convention, and 
since that time has been a member of the 
Executive Committee, for several years 
acting as its chairman, The cause in 
Illinois owes much of its present strength 
and prosperity to his earlier and later 
labors. « 

Mr. Tyng comes from splendid Sun- 
day-school stock. He is son of the ven- 
erable Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., rec- 
tor of St. George’s Church in New York 
City. His mother was a daughter of 
Bishop Griswold of the Episcopal 
Church. Raised in the Sunday-school 
under his father’s superintendence, he 
has been in the Sunday-school all his 
life. Starting for the ministry, his health 
failed him and he went West to engage in 
mercantile pursuits. As soon as he 
reached his new field he entered upon 
active Sunday-school work, was made 
Sunday-school superintendent and or- 
ganized a mission school which 
grew rapidly in numbers and pros- 
perity, doing much to lay the foun- 
dation of a growing city upon the 
sure basis of gospel truths and princi- 
ples. For the past twenty years he has 
conducted a large adult Bible-class, out 
of which has gone some of the best 
working material of the city and the 
State. 

Mr. Tyng is the oldest living son of Dr. 
Tyng, and was own brother to the Rev. 





Dudley Atkins Tyng, of Philadelphia, 
whose “Stand up for Jesus” is one of 
the rallying cries of the Christian hosts 
of the world. He is rightly named 
** Rev.” since he is a graduate of Colum- 
bia College, New York, and was a student 
of the Theological Seminary at 
Alexandria, Virginia; and we believe 
that he has lately become a pastor in the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 

The West, and for that matter every 
section of our land, needs a thousand 
more just such earnest, consecrated 
types of the Christian scholar and gentle- 
man. 





ORGANIZATION. 


RGANIZATION is the law and the 
result of life. Every living seed 
placed in the soil and supplied with 
moisture, light, and heat proceeds to or- 
ganize the unorganized material at hand 
according to the laws of its own being. 
Gathering from soil and air and sunlight 
the needed materials, the acorn will or- 
ganize a giant oak, while the rose-seed 
will present you with the rose bush cov- 
ered with its blushing and fragrant flow- 
ers, In the world of intellect and spirit 
we find life following the law of organi- 
zation, Those who sneer at organization 
and condemn it show an ignorance of 
the great law of life, as this is written on 
the whole creation. 

The work of the Church in the Sun- 
day-school field demands thorough or- 
ganization as one of the laws of the life 
which God has given to it. In the prog- 
reas of God’s kingdom new developments 
must be expected. The plant which 
springs from the apple-seed does not 
show bloom until it has made some years 
of growth. Afterward the fruit appears. 
All future developments are included in 
the germ, although they do not appear 
in the first stages of its growth. The 
life which God gives the germ will, in 
its own good time, work out and organize 
the divine idea of the Creator. The 
Century Plant does not show its crown- 
ing glory of bloom until a hundred 
years have passed. Because it showed 
no flower for ninety-nine years, shall any 
one forbid its blooming? Let it alone 
and it will organize that crown of floral 
beauty which is worth a century of wait- 
ing. Because the Sunday-school is a 
comparatively recent development in the 
life and growth of the Church, shall we 
say it has no place in her life? The bud 
is swelling and begins to show promise 
of a beauty and richness unthought of 
through all these years of waiting. We 
are not yet allowed to see what it shall 
be in its full glory, but let us take care 
that nothing be done to mar its perfect 
development. 

The work of the Sunday-school is in a 
transition state, and we must both watch 
and work for its perfect organization. It 
needs oneness. By this we do not mean 
that every school is to be cast into one 
mould; but that each shall catch the life 
and reach up to the stature of the best. 
Each school should preserve its indi- 
vidual life and character, but there should 
be a uniformity of excellence, which is 
not now to be found. Every year there 
is an advance in this direction. We 
have in a large degree secured Uniform 
Lessons, and by this step a great advance 
has been made toward oneness of life. 
Let our schools now become familiar 
with the best methods of studying and 
teaching these lessons, and a Sunday- 
school teacher who has prepared for his 
class at home will not be a stranger if he 
should enter a school a thousand miles 
away when the Sabbath comes. We want 
greater unity of aims in our work in the 
Sunday-school. Theconversion and train- 





ing of each scholar should be aimed at by 
each teacher and officer in every school. 
One may visit many schools and fail to 
see any evidence of such purpose show- 
ing itself in the management and work 
which comes under his eye. 

Intelligent and efficient work requires 
a certain amount of statistical study. 
There is a sad lack of unity in the statis- 
tics already gathered in different schools, 
and in County, State, and Church 
associations, Each has its own and 
various tables, no two being alike. In 
order to the efficiency of Sunday- 
school work we need to have a oneness 
in these four things: Lessons, Meth- 
ods, Aims and Statistics. Thorough or- 
ganization works for, and then works 
from, these points. 

In the growth of a tree each owt-flow 
of the sap is followed by an in-flow, which 
gives vigor and strength to the new 
growth, and prepares for a larger expan- 
sion. Organization is not only a result 
of life, but it becomes a cause of greater 
growth. There need not be, there should 
not be, in this organization of Sunday- 
school life, any centralization of power 
which would hinder the interests of any 
individual school. Congregations, De- 
nominations, Counties, States and Na- 
tions will each move with perfect free- 
dom while moving in harmony with all 
others. There will be operation and co- 
operation. Each wheel will move all the 
more effectually, because it moves in uni- 
son with every other. 

The power secured by organization is 
vastly greater than that which is repre- 
sented by the sum of the factors which 
enter into the question. For instance, 
you take 5,10, 100. The sum of these 
is only 115 if you add them, but when 
you multiply them the result is 5000. In 
like manner take all the schools and let 
them, by organization, move together 
under the impulse of the life which God 
gives, and you multiply their power a 
thousand-fold. 

Let all friends of this cause give ear- 
nest thought to the matter of organiza- 
tion and seek thus to gather increased 
power, while reaching out more effec- 
tively and doing in every way better 
work. 





THE DUTY OF HAVING GOOD 
SENSE. 
N eminent professional man spent a 
portion of the summer in a cottage 
in the country. He had purchased the 
land and erected the cottage, to be occu- 
pied during his brief vacation. As one 
city lot is sufficient for a house in the 
city, he thought that two city lots would 
be sufficient for a house in the country. 
Of course his garden was a very small 
one. He could not find sufficient occu- 
pation in keeping it in order. 

“You must enlarge your grounds,”’ 
said a neighbor ; “you will not gain any- 
thing by hoeing over that spot every 
day.” 

The minds of some men are in a con- 
dition somewhat analogous to that man’s 
garden. They occupy, so to speak, a 
very small field of thought. They need 
to have their field enlarged. “One can- 
not have lived long in the world,” says 
John Foster, ‘without perceiving how 
little sterling sense there is among man- 
kind, especially in regard to anything a 
little removed from the common ground 
of their business and attention.” 

They can see clearly the facts lying in 
the range of their business. They can 
draw just inferences from sound judg- 
ments in regard to matters in their par- 
ticular line of observation. In regard to 


other things, their capacity of forming 
judgments is small. Why is itso? Why 
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is it that a man who can think accurately 
respecting his business cannot think on 
other subjects? Simply because he has 
not exercised his mind in thinking on 
other subjects—because he has given 
no attention to them. 

Most men need to have their mental 
grounds enlarged. They need to exer- 
cise their minds on a wider range of sub- 
jects. How is this to bedone? By turn- 
ing the attention to new subjects—by 
thinking on topics that have not previ- 
ously been the subject of thought. 

If left to itself, the mind will form 
form grooves in which it will continue to 
run, It can survey some subjects with- 
out difficulty and see what is true con- 
cerning them. The process becomes 
easy by repetition, and indolence leads 
to a disinclination to perform other pro- 
cesses. Great multitudes think only 
when they are compelled to think. The 
necessities of their condition compel them 
to think on subjects intimately connected 
with business. When that necessity is 
removed, the mind relapses into inac- 
tivity very little better than sleep. 

It is possible for all men to en- 
large their thought-gardens, and they 
ought to do it. The duty of thinking is 
not as well understood as it ought to be. 
It is not optional with one whether he 
shall have good sense or not. God gave 
us minds, and expects us to use them. 
If we do not use them aright in the 
sphere in which we are placed, we fail to 
do his will. 

If we neglect our bodies, and suffer 
them to grow feeble through indolence, 
we certainly do wrong; is not the same 
thing true in regard to our minds? 
Every one is under obligation to have 
all the intelligence and mental power 
that an earnest exercise of mind will 
give him. The duty of having good 
sense is an important duty. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
THE LEBANON CONVENTION 
REVIEWED. 


BY ELI S, REINHOLD, 


HE conscientious chronicler of the 
doings of Sunday-school gatherings 
labors with several kinds of fear—fear, 
too, that is not altogether without trem- 
bling. He must fear the responsibility 
of making permanent the passing im- 
pressions of the exercises, and the greater 
fear, based on the greater certainty, that 
the highest merit is hidden from his 
eye in the obscurity of the audience 
where his pencil cannot detect it. And 
few conventions are so perfect, but enough 
comes to pass to shake nerves of ordinary 
strength. 

It is customary to speak at length of 
the personnel of the occasion, but instead 
of eulogizing Rev. Mr. Thus-and-so or 
pufling the persiflage of Dr. Would-be- 
so, it will be a change simply to say that 
the audience was made up of remarkably 
good listeners. The men on the Sunday- 
school platform have been “ written up” 
so much that it will be interesting to 
ascertain how many will stay “up” 
without the writing. Not all, but all 
the workjng ones. 

The character of the audiences, more 
than that of the speakers, determines the 
good that will result from a convention. 
Where the listeners are interested, anx- 
ious, and thoughtful there will be points 
suggested, helpful hints given, and en- 
thusiasm stirred by what are called men 
of ordinary talents, really the practical 
men of the day. The delegates assem- 
bled at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, were of 
such a character. They were men and 
women who will distribute over the State 
of Pennsylvania the very essence of what- 


ever of good was brought to their State 
Convention. 








The speakers gave but little encourage- 
ment to that class of attendants who 
came to hear “good jokes,” which are 
rare; and tremendous eloquence, which 
is perhaps not as rare as it ought to be. 


The programme was specific enough 
to take in methods of teaching a particu- 
lar lesson, and yet broad enough to com- 
prehend temperance and other moral re- 
forms and the Church that draws her 
supplies from the Bible-school. 


The day sessions were the best attended 
of any the writer has seen. They were 
conducted on the Institute plan, and 
were solid, hard-working sessions. The 
evenings were devoted to prepared ad 
dresses by competent men. Happily the 
wearisome county reports were omitted, 
except as they appeared in the reports of 
the secretaries. They were generally 
made up of local facts that were not in- 
teresting nor useful té the general asso- 
ciation, and the concluding part that 
“the work looks hopeful and the workers 
are encouraged,” may be taken for 
granted until the Statistical Secretary 
shall show the contrary. 

The Secretary’s report, as far as it re- 
lates to the past, is encouraging. It 
however contains a suggestion for the 
future, which, while perhaps very desir- 
able, will provoke some discussion, and 
hence is bound to do good. I refer to 
the recommendation of a “simple and 
elementary course of study or of read- 
ing” to be outlined for the Sunday-school 
teachers of the State. County Associa- 
tions securing its adoption by “ offering 
to hold examinations of all teachers” 
presenting themselves for the purpose, 
and issuing “ certificates to successful 
candidates,” or in some other way to se- 
cure a systematic and thorough training 
of teachers for their work. The full 
text of the Secretary’s report your readers 
will doubtless have placed before them 
ere this. |It was published last week.— 
Ep. 8. 8. T.] 

Now it has been feared that the re- 
ligion of our evangelical churches is be- 
coming too seclusively intellectual. The 
test recommended by our State Sec- 
retary. makes the passport to the teachers’ 
chair a purely mental one. Of course, 
it assumes that the applicant be a con- 
sistent member of some church ; but does 
it not exalt the secular part of man’s re- 
ligious culture? The advantages are 
many, but it is well also to weigh the ob- 
jections. Many teachers are doing a 
glorious work by their sweet Christian 
influence over their scholars,—a simple 
reading of the Word and a pointing to 
Jesus who takes away the sin of the 
world,—who know nothing of Biblical 
geography, the laws of interpretation, or 
the chronology of the Old Testament. 
It is true that man is not conscious of 
heart-knowledge. He can feel the deep 
sympathy the heart has with his emo- 
tions, but understanding, faith and trust 
we can only trace to the mind; and 
whatever the heart has to do with them 
is at least a partial mystery to him, But 
what man does not also know, that while 
we may address the skeptical mind in 
logical sentences, reason against its rea- 
soning, and pour knowledge upon its 
arguments, all are inadequate, while 
some humble, less learned follower of the 
lowly Saviour will put his arms of love 
around that skeptic, and by a way we 
know not win that soul for Jesus, for 
whose rejection he could argue so philo- 
sophically. 

If the intellectual test proposed will 
develop a higher degree of consecrated 
knowledge, it will be a blessing to be 
worked for. It would be difficult to as- 
certain just how far it is from here to the 
Lebanon Convention, but perhaps that 
is not very important after all, 





May God bless the Bible-schools of 
Pennsylvania ! 





A BEREAVED SCHOOL. 


T is not often that a Sunday-school is 
so suddenly and sorely bereaved as 
that of the Second Reformed Church in 
Philadelphia (Rev. Mr. Masden, pastor). 
Within three weeks it has lost two super- 
intendents. First, Col. De Witt.C. Moore, 
who for more than twenty years, with a 
brief interval, was at the head of the 
main school; and now Mr. Elwood Mat- 
lack, for nearly twenty years superin- 
tendent of the Infant Department. 

They were invaluable men, ornaments 
to the Sunday-school work of our city. 
Both were in charge during the pastorate 
of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who 
was called from that church to Brooklyn. 
Col. Moore, who was also leader of the 
choir, and a great singer, followed Mr. 
Talmage to his Brooklyn choir, and was 
eminently useful there while still retain- 
ing his Philadelphia connections. The 
travel between the cities soon became 
too burdensome, and these double duties 
were remitted. 

Col. Moore was a most active, indus- 
trious, and indefatigable worker. He 
was one of the officers of the National 
Sunday-school Convention, which met 
at Philadelphia in 1859, and served the 
body, we believe, as one of the Secretaries. 
He was a specimen of the large-hearted, 
free, generous, noble Christian gentle- 
man. The places of both these gentle- 
men will be hard to fill, not only in the 
school which is so sadly bereaved, but 
in the general Sunday-school and’ Chris- 
tian work of Philadelphia. 


Notes. 


A school in Illinois has adopted an instal- 
lation of its teachers, in the hope that fewer 
changes and absences will be the result. The 
hope is not a vain one. 




















The American Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety have completed arrangements for an- 
other year’s work on the east side of the 
Jordan, and their second expedition sailed 
from New York, June 19th. 





Seaside services for the children have 
been arranged for many of the English wa- 
tering places this summer. We might well 
make the example a general one at all our 
places of summer resort where the children 
are found in any considerable numbers. 





Mrs, Tatham, a worthy Episcopalian of 
Philadelphia, starts a Sunday-school by the 
sea-side, at Cape May, N. J., on Sunday 
next. It is the first school of that denomi- 
nation, we believe, in that place. The 
example is worthy of imitation by all our 
sea-side and mountain sojourners. 





Lebanon, Pennsylvania, has been favored 
lately in a Sunday-school way. Not only 
the Pennsylvania Convention was held there, 
but also, the week before, the Lebanon Re- 
formed Classis, a large and influential dele- 
gated body, which gave three separate ses- 
sions of its precious time tom very earnest 


The Stamford, Connecticut, Baptist Sun- 
day-School will celebrate its fiftieth Anni- 
versary on Sunday, July 4, 1875. The 
exercises will consist of a historical sketch 
of the school by one of its teachers, an ori- 
ginal poem written for the occasion by 
“ Fanny Crosby,” and an address by Frank 
Beard, Esq., the “Artist Apostle of the 
Blackboard.” 


THE anniversary meeting of the Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Association of the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn (old Williamsburgh), 
was held at the First Reformed Church, 
at Bedford Avenue and Clymer Street, 
on the evening of June 7th. The exer- 





cises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Wells. The report of the. Secretary, 
A. W. Pearsons, was read. This recom- 
mends the holding of meetings of the teach- 
ers for study and better acquaintance. It 
shows the conversions of the year to have 
been 344; total number of scholars, 14,490; 
the average attendance during the past year 
has been 7,789. The total number of teach- 
ers is 1,273. The Rey. Charles Hall Everest 
delivered an address on the subject of “The 
Relation of the Sabbath-school to the Pros- 
perity of the Nation.” After singing by 
the Choral Union, a short address was de- 
livered by the pastor of the church, the 


‘Rev. Dr. Elbert S. Porter, on the general 


benefits of Sunday-schools, and their ten- 
dency to break down sectarianism. He was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who spoke on the subject of conversions and 
revivals, condemning hasty conversions, es- 
pecially of young people. The annual elec- 
tion for members of the Board of Managers 
resulted in the choice of Joseph Wilde, 
Daniel Godwin, F. H. Wight, F. O. Flood, 
A. W. Pearsons and E. G. Blackford. 


THE NEW YORK STATE CON- 
VENTION. 


[Special Correspondence of The Sunday-Schoot 
Tvmes.} 














BY JAMES H. KELLOGG, 


YRACUSE, the “Central City,” other- 
wise known as the “City of Conven- 
tions,” at the end of the first and second de- 
cades of our existence as an Association, has 
borne off the palm for largeness of attend- 
ance, and has not run behind in the matter 
of enthusiasm. The hospitalities of the peo- 
ple have been ample and heartily bestowed. 
The weather has been throughout delight- 
ful. Entertainment has been supplied to 
about eleven hundred persons by assignment 
from the Local Committee, who, with 
Brother D. L. Pickard at their head, are a 
host in good cheer, and it is estimated that 
at least a thousand more have attended the 
meetings. Sessions are held in two churches 
in the afternoons and evenings. 

The election of Judge W. B. Edwards, of 
Binghamton, to the Presidency is a fitting 
recognition of an able and earnest man, 
whose name is greatly honored in “ the Par- 
lor City” of his home and throughout our 
commonwealth. The usual list of subordi- 
nate officers were appointed. In the absence 
of Brother Sill, of Buffalo, Brother H. B. 
Silliman, of Cohoes, acted as chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

The temporary organization was effected 
on Tuesday afternoon, and in the evening, 
after devotional exercises, led by Brother 
Andrew A. Smith, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Mr. 
Beard, pastor of Plymouth Church of Syra- 
cuse, delivered the address of welcome. 
Why should we confine our Reverend breth- 
ren who receive us to the one title of “ ad- 
dress of welcome?” Let them have good 
range and select their own topics; but let 
the welcoming words be, as is all sufficient, 
few and hearty. 

“We welcome you,” said the speaker 
“as the true reformers; as those who are 
seeking to change the world, because you 
have heard the voice of Giod in your hearts, 
and know what it is to be changed in your 
own souls. We welcome you as those who 
would reform by beginning with the first 
Le and seeking to connect all life 
with the love and eternal truth of Him who 
“is the Way and the Truth and the Life,” 
and by seeking to connect human life with 
God in early years. We welcome you as 
the true philanthropists ; as those who have 
learned what they who have not studied in 
your school have failed to learn, that is, 
that one of the surest ways of combating 
evil, is in helping all that is and true 
to grow. To forestall evil with good, this is 
the wise philanthropy. And he is the truest 
lover of his kind who recognizes Christian 
agencies as the grand conservators of the 
world’s good. We speak of our civilization 
our freedom, our science and our arts ; 
there is none of all this which doesn’t owe 
its healthfulness to Christianity. If there is 
excellence, if there is blessing, it is because 
the light of Christian love is there.” 

The response of President Knowles (tem- 


porarily in the chair) was well expreased 
and well received. 
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A “service of thanksviving and song,” 
conducted by Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., of 
New York, and Prof. Wm. F. Sherwin, was 
spirited and greatly enjoyable. Many were 
prevented from speaking by the lack of time. 

On Wednesday morning, after reports of 


. officers and miscellaneous business, C. M. 


Morton, of the Bethel School, Brooklyn, 
opened the subject of Sunday-School Mis- 
sionary Work. I give you a few of his 
thoughts, expressed as always with intense 
earnestness and in forceful language : 

“When the missionary spirit dies out it 
will be a sad day for this world. If they 
have this spirit they will get hold of all these 
neighborhoods, Why is it, that in the 
twenty years this Convention has been at 
work it has not bronght all the counties in 
the State under ita care? He believed 
that if they were half as much in earnest 
in Sunday-echool work as they were in 
poo railroads, they would have suc- 
ceeded long ago. They must go out after 
the children. Yet how many Sabbath-school 
teachers there are who do not even visit 
the members of their own classes. They 
must get acquainted with their classes. They 
muat gét acquainted with the bad people as 
well as the good. Many children drop out 
of their classes because they are not visited 
and encou . The main thing after all 
is to bring them to Christ. There are many 
Christians in the Church who are miserable 
because they have nothing to do. Work 
must be found for them.” 

Dr. John H. Vincent’s “ Lighting up the 
Lesson,” was in his usual style of clearness 
and good sense and produced an impression 
of profound satisfaction. I append a list of 
his 

Rules on Illustration 
that is well worth preserving : 

1. Facility in the use of illustration is 
obtained by practice. 

2, Illustrations are multiplied by the 
habit of observation. 

3. Scrap-books should be kept for the col- 
lection of incidents. 

4. Use freely and wisely the facts of every 
day life, with which the pupils are most 
familiar. 

5. He should make the largest examples 
of Bible facts and narratives. 

6. To use Bible life the teachers should 
be familiar with its history, geography and 


poetry. 

7. To live a godly life is the best way to 
light up a lesson. 

8. Use illustrations for the better teach- 
ing of pupils, and not to fill up the time or 
to show the genius of the teacher. 

9. Teachers should not use too many 
illustrations. 

10, Teachers should strive by apt illustra- 
tion at the beginning to excite the interest 
of pupils in the lesson. 

11, Teachers should remember in word- 
Larry the pupil will acquire no more 
— idea of the lesson than the teacher 

as. 

12, Teachers should remember that the 
best illustrations are spontaneous. 

13. Teachers should study the masters of 
illustration in books. 

14. Teachers should converse much with 
children and plain people on the lesson 
during the week. 

15. Every teacher in the use of illustra- 
tions should do the very best he can. 

Andrew A. Smith, taught the Interna- 
tional Bible Lesson, “A King Desired” 
(1 Sam. 8: 4-9), with interest and accep- 
tance, and Rev. J. 8S. Ostrander, of New 
York, addressed the Convention upon 
“ Teachers’ Meetings,” enforcing some sub- 
stantial truths in an earnest and practical 
manner, 

‘¢ Principles of Primary Teaching”’ 
was well presented by Miss Sarah A. Wil- 
liams, an experienced secular and Sunday- 
school teacher of Binghamton, I quote a 
few points in her excellent essay : 

“ The Primary-class Sunday-school teacher 
should visit the day-school and watch the 
children there. She should make the child 
know that she knows him. Should speak 
and pray in a conversational manner. 
Should speak in specific terms, avoiding all 
generalities, Should use the plural in ad- 
dressing the pupil. Pupils may be received 
from the ages of three to twelve years, or 
even more. Any well wrought primary 
lesson will interest persons even of advanced 
age. There is too much form in our Pri- 
mary-schools, Let the children be entirely 
natural and original. ‘A child (it has been 
said) never gives utterance to nonsense.’ 
Be earnest and frank with the children for 
they know the real from the sham. Be na- 
turally homelike, happy, cheerfu!, pleasant. 
Encourage their expressions of thought,” 





Miss Williams here described how she 
would begin by giving “ Landscape Les- 
rons” to a Primary-class. Talk about rivers, 
lakes, trees, flowers, and other natural ob- 
jects known to them, then let them shut the 
eyes and describe the landscape scene as it 
appeared to the imagination. Picture les- 
sons were commended—outlines, letting the 
scholar use the imagination to fill them up. 
Story lessons were mentioned, and Bible 
stories named as the best. The speaker 
gave some good hints on the preparation of 
the lesson ; among them that the questions 
proposed to be used be written out by the 
teacher in advance, and against them the 
probable answer noted, so that difficulties 
may be anticipated and provided for—an 
excellent suggestion. Memorizing of les- 
sons was favored, but not always of the 
whole text—often a part is sufficient for the 
primary pupil. It was suggested that the 
class meet with the main school, for the 
opening exercises, but afterward have gene- 
ral exercises in their own room ; that prayer 
at the opening be offered by the teachers of 
the small classes in rotation, and that a brief 
leason review be had each Sabbath. 

Mr, Dransfield, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That hereafter every delegate to the 
New York State Sunday-School Association, shall 

ea mem thereof, on the payment of one 
dollar annually. This initiation fee will entitle 
every deleg te to a full membership, with accom- 
panying certificate and poviens. It is recom- 
men that this resolut 
delegate membership. 
Which was adopted. 

At the Wednesday evening session, when 
the first order was “Greetings from other 
States,” Brother J. Bennet Tyler, of Phila- 
delphia, the superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school Department, made 
one of his pleasantest speeches. There had 
been an extensive revival in the Sunday- 
school work in Pennsylvania. He had at- 
tended a large number of institutes and they 
were being continued. People made great 
effort to attend them. He recalled one 
where people came thirty-five miles in their 
private carriages with the thermometer at 
twenty-five degrees below zero. A very 
large number of Normal-classes had been 
carried on throughout the State; they were 
preparing for a higher order of teaching in 
their schools. The inquiry was, how to 
raise up better teachers for the future, and 
the effort was in this direction. If we hold 
our ground we must have these skilled 
teachers; we must keep pace with the im- 
provements in secular teaching. 

The Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Norwich, 
followed on “Substitutionary Virtues.” You 
cannot make one virtue take the place of 
another. Those who are doing a great work 
in the world cannot neglect their children. 
The virtue of saving other eople won’t 
make their own boys what they ought to be. 
On the topic 
‘¢ Elements of Success in Teaching,’’ 


Dr. J. H. Vincent said that a right aim was 
first of all necessary. He who taught from 
a social standpoint would be a failure. His 
aim must be to so put the truth of God into 
the minds of youths that they shall be re- 
generated and built up. He believed in de- 
velopment. He did not believe in the late 
notion of a higher development of nature. 
You develop a man—you develop a sinner. 
God gives his grace and great is he that 
teaches it. Another element of success is to 
have the right alliances. The teacher who 
looks after the home influences of his pupils 
will succeed the best. Good home influences 
are superior to the Sunday-school, and the 
Sunday-school must approximate the home. 
One fault of the teachers of to-day is that 
they do not look after the every day lesson 
work of their pupils. A teacher who is in 
earnest will prepare the lesson by teaching 
to the children at home. Then the teacher 
should insist on the scholars memorizing 
their lessons. The Sunday-school teaching 
to be successful must be allied to the sanc- 
tuary teaching. He was down on the idea 
that the Sunday-school should take the 
place of preaching. He believed in preach- 
ing both for the old people and the young 
ple. There should be no lines drawn 
ween. It isn’t the being obliged to hear 
preaching that prejudices children against 
it, but it’s the way in which they are com- 
ed to go. The habit of going to _——_ 

ng is worth a great deal. The unday- 


on apply to the present 





school teacher needs the right appliances. 
First, a good Bible, with references. 
Next to a Bible isa concordance. He knew 
the concordance, like Webster’s dictionary, 
was a little disconnected, but necessary. 
Then a blank book, in which is to be re- 
corded the thoughts of the teacher, after 
studying the Bible and the concordance. 
Right application of the soul to the subject 
is very necessary. Thinking is what makes 
a successful teacher. Thinking is doing a 
wonderful work for the Church, and is de- 
veloping talent in places where it is least 
suspected. They want more thinking on the 
part of teachers if they want to command 
the respect of boys and girls who are attend- 
ing grammar schools. Then there must be 
the right adaptation of what the teacher 
knows upon the minds of the scholars, He 
is a wise teacher who knows how to get the 
scholars to study out the truth for them- 
selves. Lastly the Sunday-school teacher 
who has these qualifications needs the right 
afflatus, so as to give the inspiration to their 
pupils. 

A pleasant incident of the evening was 
the presentation to State Secretary Edward 
Danforth, on the part, of the Association, of 
a handsome Swiss alarm traveling clock, 
in an address by ex-President Knowles. 
Mr. Danforth has just changed his residence 
from Albany to Elmira, 


At the session on Thursday morning the 


Chairman read the following telegram : 

The Sabbath-school workers of the Key- 
stone State those of the Empire State. 
We are working for the fulfillment of the 
promise in Psalm 72: 8. 

Secretary Ingersoll announced that a vet- 
eran Sunday-school worker of 1812, J. B. 
Moore, of Syracuse, was present. Mr. M. 
was invited to take his seat on the platform, 
and as he did so he was received with warm 
expressions of favor. 


The Sunday-school Teacher’s Office, 


Mr. J. Bennet Tyler spoke of “ The Teach- 
ers Office and Vocation.” There were 
schools of the prophets at a very early age. 
In every Jewish town were found schools of 
the law. Paul speaks of pastors and teach- 
ers, and by the latter he meant lay teachers. 
The Sabbath-school teacher’s office derived 
its divine sanction from the words of the 
Lord when he commanded us to proclaim 
the glad tidings to all men. It was also 
sanctioned by the natural laws which govern 
every home. The Church was God’s first 
agency in saving sinners; he did not mean 
the Church, the Church of Rome, or any 
Church famous for its masterly inactivity. 
We had failed to give that dignity to the 
office of the teacher which it demanded. One 
who fills such an office should be well quali- 
fied, and it might be the time had come when 
most careful selections should be made. The 
significance of the teacher’s office was found 
in the truth taught; it should be studied on 
bended knees, and brought reverently to the 
pupil and presented with skill and earnest- 
néss. It has innate power, when so given, 
for great good. We are successful in the 
measure in which we see the power of the 
truth, and bring it to bear with downright 
earnestness and a loving spirit. The most 
effective method of presentation was the face 
to face method, because it gave opportunity 
for the thousand and one little acts of cour- 
tesy which children prize so highly. 

What are the principles which underlie 
good teaching? Weneed more definiteness 
and distinctness of aim. The schools suffer 
from those engaged who have no real aim ; 
they spare only accidental portions of time 
for school work. We must be skilled work- 
men; we must have exact knowledge ; that 
is what we expect of secular teachers, and 
it is not too much to exact of spiritual in- 
structors. Keep in full sympathy with 
your pupils; never forget but often recall 
your own early days. It should be our first 
wotk to thus make plain to the child every 
sentence. The highest function of the 
teacher was not so much to impart knowl- 
edge as to stimulate the pupil to help him- 
self to obtain knowledge. t teachers con- 
secrate themselves fully to the work and 
have that faith which overcomes the dark- 
ness and difficulties of the way. 

In the afternoon J. D. Prince, of Flat- 
bush, read a clear and valuable paper on 
the Library Question, which I send you for 
publication. | Reserved for future use.—Ep. 
8. 8. T.] 

It was hoped that the important subject 
of “ Congregational Bible-classes”” would be 
presented by Prof. David Beattie, of Troy, 
but the Committee were unable to secure his 
presence. This is one of the vital topics of 
the day, and deserves the most thorough 
investigation. 

Finances. 
During the sessions the financial needs of 





the Association were thoroughly canvassed, 
and more than $2500 raised in cash and 
subscriptions. A considerable increase is 
contemplated in the work of the Executive 
Committee throughout the State, especially 
in organization and Sunday-school exten. 
sion. The following is a summary of 

The State Secretary’s Report: 
Total average attendance in summer...... 874,492 
Total average attendance in winter........ B41,115 
Total number of conversions, exclusive 

OE GT TOU, CURR scctesccsevcceserpesceecccceee 17,040 
Total number of volumes in libraries, 

exclusive of New York City............ 730,125 
Estimated value of libraries, exclusive 

Of New York City................sccccscrccees. $889,242 
Number of popes taken, exclusive of 

TRG FOIE CG si asiien ccsccnessaescecesiteoses 285,134 
Total amount of moneys expended dur- 

ing the year, exclusive of N. Y. City...$381,475 74 
Total population of the State (U. 8. 





COTBUS) o.00re--crcceescsdeccesccesees ecerveccessese 4,982,709 
—_ number of towns in the State (plus 

- i Aoseseentininnnesnein aitintidasanintqdnee 938 
Total number of towns from which re- 

ports have been received.................. 682 


Total number of Sunday-schools re- 
Total number of officers and teachers re- 

ported, male, 31,200 ; female, 38,147 ; 

CORR ..crcccccccccccccccccccccscoscscees ° 69,347 
Total number of scholars reported, male, 

211,540 ; female, 274,700; adults 85,10; 

WIIUIEE <s -nesnconsccndecenesounstussedoresosseccesosccres 571,400 
Total number of officers, terchers and 

scholars inSunday-school, reported 640,747 
Number between five and twenty-one 

years of age in Sunday-school......... 487 395 
Official census of persons in the State, 

between five aud twenty-one years 

OF BBO™...cccrcsceccccorcsosccoce coccescoccsscsccecese 1,596,846 
Whole number attending public schools 

during the past year™............s0ssseseeees 1,044,364 


* From the official records of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for 1873. 


The Question Drawer was opened on 
Thursday afternoon by Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
Appended is a list of some of the questions, 
and an abstract of the replies. [We shall 
hope to publish them in the future.—Ep. 8. 
S. T.] 








Resolutions, 

The Committee submitted various resolu- 
tions of thanks for special services rendered 
—to Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, of Chicago, Prof. 
Sherwin, of Newark, and Mrs. Osborn for 
their conduct of the singing; to Secretary 
Danforth for his arduous and invaluable la- 
bors as Statistical Secretary ; “ Uniting with 
the Woman’s State Union Temperance Con- 
vention, in the hope that the Committee on 
the International Lessons will improve every 
suitable opportunity to incorporate temper- 
ance teachings in the Lessons ;” urging the 
“Missionary plan of the State Association 
as one of the very best for bringing in the 
one-half of the children yet outside;” 
acknowledging with profound gratitude to 
God the unusual number of conversions ; 
memorializing the loss of the late George 
W. Parsons, of Rochester, an ex-President 
of the Convention, and for thirty years su- 
perintendent of the Central Presbyterian 
Church; and pledging themselves, finally, 
to increased zeal and labors for the coming 
year. 

The New Officers. 

The following officers were appointed for 
the ensuing year: 

Executive Commitiee: W. B. Edwards, of 
Binghamton ; E. FE. Sill, of Buffalo; H. B. 
Chamberlin, of Syracuse; H. B. Silliman, 
of Cohoes; H. B. Deland, of Fairport; B. 
R. Corwin, of Brooklyn; E. P. Slafter, of 
Cortland; J. D. Prince, of Flatbush; Thos. 
Dransfield, of Rochester; B. R. Newton, of 
Albany ; J. H. Helmer, of Lockport; E. C. 
Wilder, of New York; I. A*Barker, of 
Brooklyn; J. S. Pettit, O. J. Harmon, of 
Oswego. 

Secretary: E. Danforth, of Elmira. 

Treasurer: Timothy Hough, of Syracuse. 

Various telegrams were read and appro- 
priately replied to by a Committee, of which 
E. C. Wilder, of New York, was chairman. 
Among Brother Wilder’s replies, the fol- 
lowing seemed exactly to meet the situation, 
it being a quotation from Acts 28:12, 14: 
“ And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there 
three days. * * * Where we found 
brethren, and were desired to tarry with 
them seven days: and so we went toward 
Rome.” 

Many excellent addresses were made, 
which, of course, it is impossible to sketch 
in detail. I make a few extracts from seve- 
ral, as follows: (I am indebted to the ex- 
cellent reports of the press of the city for 
various portions of the material of my 
letter. } 
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Mr. ©. C. Morse, of New York, spoke of 
the 
Sunday-School Work in Europe 


under the auspices of the Foreign Sunday- 
School Association. He spoke of the growth 
of Sunday-schools in Europe, since twenty- 
five years ago denominational schools were 
first established by the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, both with only indifferent success; 
how schools are now being established, 
maintained and carried forward by this un- 
denominational Association spreading all 
over Europe, especially in France and Ger- 
many. He illustrated the progress made, 
by distributing French, Spanish and Italian 
specimens of Sunday-school literature. He 
recited some of the obstacles in the way of 
Sunday-schools, opposition being met not 
only from’ the anti-Christian element and 
the government, but also from ministers of 
the Protestant churches, who deem them 
not only unnecessary, but a foreign inter- 
vention. The growth of the Sunday-school 
is nevertheless steady, and wherever it gains 
a footing it commends itself more and more. 
The Synod of Rhenish Prussia recently 
recommended it to the cordial support 
of every one of its ministers. Some of 
the fruits of the Sunday-school labor thus 
far expended are: 

1. Calling into existence a large Sunday- 
school literature. 

2. Application of means for a better study 
of the Bible. 
; 3. The better observance of the Sabbath- 
day. 

4. Preparing the great mass of emigrants 
for a better civilization as they come to this 
country. 

5, Bringing the Art, Literature and Sci- 
ence of Europe to aid the mission work in 
Eastern lands. 


Mr. Morse closed with an appeal for sym- 
pathy and aid for the Association, which, 
although nominally a branch of the Sun- 
day-School Union, is really self-sustaining 
financially, and receives only moral support 
and countenance from the latter. 


Mr. McGuire, of Rochester, opened the 
theme, “ How to help the Minister.” John 
had written to young men because they were 
strong. They were needed in every-church, 
and every church had them to a greater or 
less extent. They were laymen, and yet 
they were prepared to do good work in the 
cause of the Master. It was a most laudable 
thing for a young man to rank among the 
first of any business in which he was en- 
gaged. There was Christian work for all. 
What was the work? Could he do it and 
would it pay? These were the questions to 
be answered affirmatively. The work was 
Christ’s work, and time should be found to 
labor for him. Help the minister, think 
for him, use your ingenuity to keep him 
healthy and active. Be truthful and terri- 
bly in earnest, as earnest as a book agent, 
and God’s work will go on. 


Brooklyn Reported. 


Mr. John R. Morris reported for Kings 
County as follows: One of the four associa- 
tions is forty-six years old, perhaps the 
oldest in the State except that of New York. 
The schools are all in a very flourishing 
condition. There are 247 schools, 7300 
teachers, and 70,000 scholars. There were 
2644 conversions last year. The school in 
Talmage’s Tabernacle numbers 1227, and 
in that church there were five hundred con- 
versions last year. The movement is a unit 
—no denominational ideas divide it. Monthly 
meetings are held and attended by about 
fourteen hundred people, and such men as 
Rev. Dr. Storrs address them. When an- 
niversaries occur, the city of Brooklyn feels 
a pride in the event, and the flag floats from 
the City Hall. Seventy thousand children 
is a grand sight. Brooklyn claims to be the 
banner city of the United States in its Sun- 
day-school processions. 

President C. B. Stout, of New Jersey, 
brought the Christian salutation of the 
people of that State. They looked with 
admiration on all that was being done for 
the Sunday-schools in this State; they read 
the figures with wonder and delight. They 
hoped the present year would be most suc- 
cessful of all. J. L. Snyder, of Brunswick, 
asked what were the Sunday-schools doing 
in the cause of temperance? In his town 
two-thirds of the scholars had signed the 
pledge. They had an Excise Board which 
could not be turned by threats, love or 
money. 

Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., of New York, 
contrasted the Sunday-schools of to-day with 
those of former days. Mark Twain had 
said: “One hornet can break up a revival 
any time! Let him be buzzing around and 
working his business end and he’ll break 
’em up every time.” So it was with ill-na- 
tured people; they did a great deal of in- 
jury in church. In this respect there had 
been much advance. So there had been an 
advance in the stories told. He used to tell 
his “ bass drum story” and his baulky horse 








tale, but he had made improvements on 
both. The modern meetings’ were charac- 
terized by more wisdom and earnestness. 
Foreign Sunday-schools are far behind us. 
Only in this country are they divided into 
teachers and classes. In England and Scot- 
land the pastors gather the children in a body 
and do all the teaching. There was great 
hope for the Sunday-school cause if it were 
only pushed. He commended the spirit in 
which the Convention had been carried on. 
Nothing had been said in unkindness ; 
charity had pervaded every remark. He 
spoke to them as a pastor when he called 
upon them to trust their ministers and aid 
and cheer them on. 

Mr. G. A. Bell, of Brooklyn, thanked God 
for the Sunday-school. He thanked God 
for the men that had asked him to go into 
it. He thanked God for Andrew A. Smith, 
for Ralph Wells, for a good woman, Sarah 
A. Bird, who had counseled him to go in this 
work. He would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord than to dwell in the 
tents of the wicked. 

In the course of various remarks on the 
question of temperance in the Sunday-school, 
Mr. Davis, of Orwell, reported a temperance 
town. No license there for twenty years. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Merriam, of Waverly, alluded to the 
power of prayer, giving a touching illustra- 
tion from his own experience. 


In Memoriam. 

At the Thursday evening session appro- 
priate mention was made of the decease, 
within the year, of Brother H. H. Boone, 
of Syracuse, and other honored Sunday- 
school men. 


Rev, Mr. Pratt, of the First Baptist 
Church, spoke quite feelingly in reference 
to the death of Mr. Boone. He was de- 
voted in heart and mind to the saving of 
children. For many years Mr. Boone was 
a Sunday-school superintendent; he loved 
God and believed that the conversion of 
children was possible. He was so kind and 
sympathetic that he won hearts none could 
approach. He went to the grave wearing 
the grand epaulets of his office. All through 
his sickness he was prepared for death. His 
own epitaph he dictated himself: “Simply 
to Thy cross I cling.” As he (the pastor) 
stood by the dying bed of Mr. Boone, 
said, “I will never fear death again.” 


Utica Next. 


The Committee on time and place for the 
next meeting reported as follows: Invita- 
tions had been received from Syracuse and 
Utica. When Syracuse was mentioned great 
applause followed. They had concluded to 
accept the invitation of Utica, and the time 
would be fixed for June 6th, 7th and 8th, 
1876. 

Closing Words. 

Rev. Dr. Dowling, of the Central Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, said, God bless you, 
brethren and sisters. We bid you God- 
speed not alone because we love you, but 
be¢ause of the God who shines through 
you. May his presence go with you to bless 
you and keep you, and when we go yonder 
may we meet many saved by this blessed 
work. God speed you again, and finally 
give to you the crown of everlasting life. 

The Rev. Mr. Beard, of Plymouth Church, 
made one of the best addresses of the even- 
ing, as follows: “‘ We have had a delightful 
time. Good-night; good-by!” The audi- 
ence could not resist the impulse, and they 
applauded the speaker again and again. 

It was past ten o’clock when President 
Edwards closed the final session by address- 
ing to the audience most fitting and earnest 
words. He gave this interesting personal 
testimony : 

“T remember some ten years ago I came 
to Syracuse to attend the first of the State 
Conventions I ever attended. I was then 
but newly born into the Kingdom. I sat in 
the midst of the Convention and enjoyed it 
very much. As I left to go home, I said 
“ How near these people are to heaven.’’ I 
have attended most of the Conventions 
which have been held since, and can say in 
reference to them, we are making progress. 

Though not so enthusiastic as some, yet 
in point of substantial value, good sense 
and dignity the Convention will compare 
favorably with any of its predecessors. 

The Personnel of the Convention, 

The material of the Convention would 
attract attention any where, from the thought- 
ful and solid appearance of the various 
delegations. Among all the multitude 
gathered in the convocation there was the 
same serious earnestness and cheerfulness of 
hope and zeal which animated the leaders. 
The new faces and the old together re- 
flected the stirrings of the enthusiasm of 
the place. It was a noble body of repre- 








sentative workers, in a cause representative 
of the highest truth and broadest philan- 
thropy. Upon the platform, near the chair- 
man, ap the beloved face of ex-Pre- 
sident Harmon, with the same. cheerful 
eye-lighting, though the honored form is 
bending beneath the weight of years and 
infirmities; there was the sturdy figure of 
the Prince of Long Islanders ; the reverent 
countenance of large-hearted Stout, of New 
Jersey, and the smooth and sunny visage of 
his associate Page; the gray head and 
twinkling eye of Dr. Robinson, the Sunday- 
school preacher; Vincent’s genial, noble 
countenance and cordial smile; Andrew A. 
Smith, the veteran worker of Brooklyn, and 
prince among Convention Presidents; 
Thompson, of Troy, serious, determined and 
practical; Knowles, with his vivacious face, 
and Wilder, with his patriarchal features, 
fringed with a beard of iron gray and lit up 
by his merry eyes; Danforth, with his 
patient look, expressive of the burden- 
bearing which weighs down the weary in the 
service, yet cheerful and always obliging ; 
Sherwin, the dignified but sweet singer in 
Israel; Tyler, the thoughtful-looking stan- 
dard bearer of the Presbyterians; McGuire, 
the rosy-faced worker in the banner city of 
Rochester, and Hamilton, his stirring and 
social associate; our amiable friend Hamil- 
ton, of New York, an old Convention goer; 
the irrepressible Pitts, of Chautauqua; 
Snyder, the hard handed and stout hearted 
farmer worker of Rensselaer; Silliman, the 
energetic, pushing Cohoesier; Mix, the 
lively Syracusan, who never gets “ mixed” 
in Sunday-school matters; Hough, and 
Hooker and Roberts, and a hundred other 
good men and true of the city of salt; and 
scores and hundreds of other faithful work- 
ers of New York, and of other States, the 
praise of whose doings is abroad among the 
churches. The sight of this army of the 
Lord was indeed inspiring. How many 
hopes and interests centre in the warfare 
they wage against ignorance and sin and 
superstition? Every year some of the old, 
worn veterans are ing upward to the 
camping ground of the eternal city. May 
it not be said of each of these— 
“O bless’d disciple, whom thy Lord hath found 
Watching and waiting for the final call. 
Watching and waiting in the common round 
Of daily duty; strong in love toward all, 
And full of geutie peace and sober joy, 
And quiet confidence, without alloy 
Of troublous doubting. Dare we call it loss 
When the Death-Angel raised thy heavy cross 
And cast it from thee ?—when the sudden sight 
Of Paradise ht up with golden light 
Thy crown of silver hairs? Thy sorrows o’er 
We will not mourn thee, nor will e’er forget 
The brightness of that star which is not set, 
But risen brighter on another shore.” 
God bless us all with a Christ-like devo- 
tion, a faithful spirit, an enduring purpose 
of service, and a glorious reward. 





THE TEACHER'S POWER. 


BY REV, J. H. BROOKES, D.D. 


(An address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Brookes, 
of St. Louis, before the late Lilinois sunday-school 
Convention, at Alton, and published by special 
request of the Convention.|} 

ELLOW-LABORERS IN CHRIST: 
The first element of the teacher’s 
power is 
A Personal Acquaintance 
with the truth. This is fitly illustrated in 
the history of all who undertake to instruct 
others. They cannot lead their pupils any 
further than they have gone. This is so in 
the study of languages, ancient or modern ; 
in the study of mental, moral or natural 
science. In studying the elementary 
branches of common education, it is at once 
seen that the scholar can follow the master 
only so far as the latter has journeyed 
over the field of investigation. Strange to 
say. thousands are teaching in the Sunday- 
schools, teaching the language of heaven, 
teaching the sublimest of all sciences, teach- 
ing the simple but important doctrines that 
determine human destinies for weal or woe; 
while they need one to teach them the first 
principles of the oracles of God; while 
they have need of meat, and not the milk 
of the word of God. An anxious scholar 
once said to a lady who had charge of the 
class, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” The 
teacher, unlike many engaged in the work, 
did not tell her to do this or to do that, but 
to “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” But the child, un- 
willing to rest the deathless interest of her’ 
soul upon the possibility of failure or mis- 
take, said “Is it sure enough, is it perfectly 
certain that if I believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ I shall be saved ?”"“ Oh, yes; for God 








says it.’ “ Then you are saved are you not?” 
“ T hope so,” said the teacher. “ But,” said 
the child, ‘‘ you told me that it was sure 
enough.” I tell you, fellow-laborers, you 
must know that what God says is sure 
enough, before you have ever any real power 
with your class. You must not seek to 
awaken in the scholars vague hopes, but lead 
them directly to the grand, perfect certainty 
on which you yourself stand, as taught by 
the Holy Ghost. Then there will not one 
be directed in your instruction but by quick 
intelligence and tender sympathy. And 
bear in mind that there is 

One Fixed, Radiant Point 
in every lesson. If you know Christ, in- 
stead of s eking to remove difficulties or 
Ls rym by pointing to the pastor, it 
will be your own constant joy to tell them 
af Jesus, whom you really know. Then, 
like Peter and John, you cannot but speak 
the things you have seen and heard, being 
able to give a reason for the hope that is 
within you. “I believe, therefore have | 
spoken.” It is indeed the law of the king- 
dom, which it would be well for all Chris- 
tians to ponder. We can never lead a suul 
one step beyond the boundaries of our per- 
sonal experience. Every Sunday-school 
teacher who cannot enter the rent vail, and 
testify to the blood’s having cleansed his 
own soul, should seriously ask himself, “Can 
it be right for me to go on in this dark, un- 
certain way.’ When I cannot tell the way 
that grace has saved me, how can I dwell 
upon the might and power of Jesus’ blood 
for all time, when I cannot tell that my 
heart is healed ? 
Christ All Through. 


The second element of the teacher’s 
power is the discovery of Christ in every 
part of the Sacred Scriptures, in the biog- 
raphy, history, raphy, the laws and 
customs of ancient times and distant lands. 
Searching the Scriptures is commanded. 
John 5:39: “Search the Scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me.” These, 
you know, were the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, to which our Lord referred. ‘‘ They 
are they which testify of me.” I do not say 
a part, but the whole testify of me. 46th 
verse: “For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me; for he wrote of 
Me.” 

Again, after his resurrection you will re- 
member: his wondrous appearance to his 
disciples ; all confessed they had not seen 
Christ in the Old Scriptures. He said unto 
them, “Oh, slow of heart,” and beginning 
at Moses and the Prophets he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself. He appeared unto the 
assembled disciples, and these are the words 
he spoke: “Ali things must be fulfilled.” 
Therefore, we are not surprised to find in 
the last record that when Paul gathered to- 
gether the Jews he expounded unto them 
Moses, the law and the prophets from morn- 
ing until evening. What Scripture had 
Paul? Not the new, for he taught them 
out of the law of Moses and the prophets 
concerning Jesus. Christ is found ail the 
way from Genesis to Malachi. 

In 1st Cor. 10, we find Paul enumerating 
certain historical events recorded in the Old 
Testament—llth verse, “All these things 
happened unto them for examples, and they 
are written for our admonition.” All these 
things happened to us for types, written 
for our admonition. Rom. 15:4, “ For 
whatsoever things were written aforetime, 
were written for our learning.” Not some 
things, but whatsoever things. All the old 
historic books, whatsoever things written 
aforetime, were written for our learning. 

All Scripture Inspired. 

For another element of power see the se- 
cond epistle to Timothy 3:16. “ All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,” ete. [ 
am well aware of the latent infilelity which 
has crept in like a serpent to blast the truth, 
by classifying inspiration into different 
kinds, as the inspiration of suggestion, of 
elevation and of direction. I fling this in 
their face, “ All Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God!” No man will have real 
power until he receives all this Bible as the 
Word of God to his soul. Find Christ 
everywhere. If, in teaching a lesson, you 
don’t find Christ, come to the conclusion 
that it is poorly taught. If, in reading a 
chapter, you do not discover Jesus, vend it 
again. When you take this book in your 
hand, in the name of Christ, you will un- 
lock a treasure house, and open to treasures 
of the rarest beauty. The pages will glow 
with a heavenly light, and you will get 
deeper and deeper impressions of this book. 
Let me say to you that the Scriptures were 
written for our learning, and carry with 
~~ the conviction that this book is from 


Holy Ghost Aid. 
The third element of power with the 
teacher, is a simple and hearty dependence 
on the Holy Ghost. Dear friends, nothing 
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will avail you unless you go stripped of all 
self-dependence, stripped of all confidence in 
your own energy. When the Lord takes 
his departure, without him you can do no- 
thing. He does not say you can do a little, 
“but without me you can do nothing.” 
When the Eternal Spirit speaks it is just as 
easy to make a world as a blade of grass, 
It ought to comfort your hearts, that Jesus 
said, “I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter.” God has 
said that his Word shall be a well of water 
springing up into eternal life. I fancy I 
can see Jesus now, at the close of the day, 
no longer seated, as was the custom of that 
time, but leaping to his feet, and, perhaps, 
ascending some point about the temple, and 
crying unto the multitude, “If any man, 
thirst let him come unto me.” “Untoevery 
one that believeth, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” This is our 
glory now, that his Spirit has come. Oh, 
that our Sunday-s chool teachers knew more 
of the blessing of depending upon God. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” Look at our dear 
Brother Moody standing yonder in London, 
this very night, and scores of thousands of 
souls are hearing the simple testimony that 
saves. Dear brethren, he has no more 
power than you have, if you only depend 
upon the Holy Spirit. Not by the skill and 
power of man. God himself must do the 
work that saves men. Uniformly the moat 
successful workers, and the workers that 
God most honors, are those who stay most 
constantly under the shadow of his wings. 
No power will do the work but God’s Spirit. 
May the Lord give us praying teachers, 
and next year the reports will come ringing 
up from all the broad prairies of thousands 
ont tens of thousands of souls converted to 
( ° 

' A Personal Christ, 


The fourth element of power is to be 
found in personal fellowship with our Lord. 
Dear friends, God chooses the foolish things, 
the weak things, the base things, and the 
things that are not; to confo the things 
which are mighty, and bring to naught 
things that are. When did God choose 
Moses? When he walked in the courts of 
Pharaoh? No. It was when he had been 
schooled amid the solitudes of Mt, Horeb, 
When he was called he said, “OU Lord 
God, 1 cannot speak,” yet he was the man 
chosen of God, Glance further down the 
pages of history and see the young men that 
God has chosen. It was to Gideon in his 
weakness that God spoke as the anointed 
deliverer. David was so insignificant that 
his father did not assemble him with his 
other sons in the presence of the prophet. 
The prophet, not perceiving God’s anointed, 
he inquired of the father if he had other 
sons. He said, yes, another, a mere lad, 
tending a few sheep in the wilderness, 
Coming into the presence of the prophet he 
was duly anointed. Look at the poor wi- 
dow of Sarepta, yet she was selected to take 
care of the great prophet Elijah. Look at 
the Apostles. They were confessedly un- 
learned, with the exception of Paul. He 
was the great philosopher trained up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and yet he determined to 
know nothing but Christ and him crucified. 
You will be owned of God just in propor- 
tion as you perish with Christ. With that 
what a blessed result will follow. What a 
high honor that you should be chosen a 
Sunday-school teacher. You should ‘endea- 
vor to lead these immortal souls to Christ. 
Every conscientious preacher feels that he 
dare not close a single sermon without 
urging men to come to Christ. Before an- 
other sermon some may die, and he cannot 
let them die without sending to them one 
more ringing invitation of the gospel. The 
teacher should not close one lessoa without 
a tender, solemn, prayerful, Sr appeal 
to the scholars for Christ. Even if you are 
not successful in every appeal, yet you will 
meet with God’s approbation, 

You are serving a faithful Lord. Then 
let me beg you to go back, and know no- 
thing but 

Jesus; Jesus Only. 


Let him get into your heart, and then go 
forth ringing the messages of salvation, like 
the bell in the sea on the south coast of 
Wales, more than a mile distant from the 
shore, Alli day and night long the song is 
to be heard, Sometime a soft mellow tone 
falls upon the ear like a heavenly melody. 
Sometimes the great waves, stirred by the 
winds of the tempest, cause the bell to 
shriek out. Day atter day, year after year, 
it tells of joy, or sounds an alarm to ever 
passing ship. Get the power of the Word, 
and the grace of God, and let it ring out in 
your lives. Let the words uttered ring on, 
ring on, telling of grace, peace and salvation 
to perishing souls, May God give you his 
blessing ! 








For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
NEW YORK CITY BAPTIST SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


JUNE MONTHLY MEETING, 1875. 





[Reported in outline by Charles Hopkins. } 


a last monthly,meeting of the season 
was held in the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
Monday evening, June 14, 1875. 

Wm. Phelps, Esq., President of the As- 
sociation, called the meeting to order, and 
announced the hymn, “Come, ye that love 
the Lord,” after which Wm. D. Clegg, Su- 
perintendent of Howard Mission, conducted 
the devotional exercises, and the song, 
“ Work, for the night is coming,” was sung 
from “Songs of Salvation.” 

The Rev. Matthew Hale Smith then ad- 
dressed the audience on 

The Congregational Bible-Class, 
and illustrated, with the audience before 
him, his method of conducting it. He said, 
he wanted simply to suggest whether the 
time had not come when Sunday-school 
work should take a step forward, and 
bring in a large class of persons not now 
under its influence. It began with very 
small beginnings and has moved forward 
till it has become one of the most efficient 
instrumentalities in the land. Rey. Dr. 
Hill says that he was baptized at twelve 
years, and men and women came fifteen and 
twenty miles to see such an unusual cere- 
mony in that day. Now the young are giv- 
ing their talents, years and fresh blood to 
the Saviour and the Sunday-school work. 
It is not enough to study the Bible at home. 

The Lord Belonged to a Jewish 

Bible-Class. 

The Sunday-school is not an interloper nor 
an antagonist to the home. The Lord was 
found in a Jewish Bible-class at twelve 
years of age. There are from five to seven 
hundred children in the synagogue in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, every Sunday, taught 
as the Lord was taught. This is the only 
way the Rabbi can keep the Jewish fami- 
lies from coming under the influence of the 
gospel. 

Those who consider themselves too old or 
too learned to come to the Sunday-school, 
should be brought into the Congregational 
Bible-class. It needs no machinery, no 
time to study. If a person says he has no 
time to study it is no objection. If a per- 
son does not like to ask questions, he need 
not ask questions. The Congregational 
Bible-class can be carried around like the 
family tent. 

First we will inquire what should be in 
the Congregational Bible-class. Second we 
will illustrate what it is with the audience 
here present. 


The time is coming when we shall teach 
not by chapters, but by subjects. This is 
the way the Lord taught when, unrolling 
the Scriptures to a chapter in Isaiah, he 
said: “This day is the Scripture fulfilled in 

our ears.” So St. Peter, out of the appre- 

ension and death of the Saviour, preached 
that wonderful sermon at Pentecost. So 
Philip, when he met the Ethiopian, ex- 
plained the Scriptures and baptized him. 

There are over three thousand subjects 
treated of in the Scriptures and not one of 
them but what has grouped around it a 
cluster of truths. There is danger that we 
shall get 

So Much Machinery Between the 

Seal and Christ 
that Christ cannot be found. I was invited 
to see the model Sabbath-school of the West. 
It was liberally attended and was taught 
largely by “ object teaching.” The superin- 
tendent had plenty of money and artistic 
taste, and believed in the full, complete and 
powerful use of the blackboard. An artist 
was employed to draw a picture illustrating 
the lesson, on Saturday, in preparation for 
Sunday. The subject was “ Peter in Prison.” 
The only thing | learned trom it was that 
there were a great many kinds of chalk. 
The blackboard was very large and re- 
minded me of a barn-door. It opened one 
way and showed Peter in prison; another 
way and revealed Peter out of prison; an- 
other way and revealed Peter with the 
angel; another way and revealed Peter 
without the angel. The ehildren paid no 
attention to it, as they knew they had no 
right to do, as the whole thing was out of 
place in a Sunday-school lesson, Select 











theJ salient point of the lesson and illus- 
trate it. Christ illustrated his teachings 
with real incidents. The rich man with 
two sons was undoubtedly a real incident. 
When he illustrated by parables, he com- 
menced with the words, “It is like,” ete. 
Have one or two pat illustrations to illus- 
trate the lesson. The prayers should be 
short. There are only two long prayers 
mentioned in the Bible; one by the Phari- 
see, and one by Solomon at the dedication 
of the temple. Brevity, directness, unsel- 
fishness, in praying for others, should char- 
acterize your prayers. Simply ‘ask God’s 
blessing on the word of truth. Do not pray 
about Sodom, nor Foreign Missions. 

I cannot say how much I value the sing- 
ing of the Sunday-school. It is 

A Benediction 


upon the Church of God. It is the better 
worship. What is singing but prayer and 
faith? I know of a church in New Eng- 
land that considered singing a luxury, and 
they said we should not have luxuries in 
religion. When they first introduced sing- 
ing, they had it once a day, on the Sabbath. 
Conscientious people who could not bear 


. the music went out of the church and stood 


in a northeast storm outside of the church 
till the singing was over. And the church 
passed an ordinance that any member who 
conscientiously believed it was wrong to 
have singing in the church, might go out 
and stay during the singing, without being 
disciplined by the church ! 

In the Congregational Bible-class I 
would have a song between every part of 
the service. I would have a leader of good 
common sense and good education ; although 
a high education is not so necessary as piety, 
common sense and business tact. 


Begin and Close on Time. 


He should begin promptly on the time, 
and close promptly on the time. Not 
many questions need be asked ; four or five 
are enough ; the answers to be found in the 
Word of God itself. Then have an address 
of twenty minutes from the leader, then 
throw the class open. Lorenzo Dow said 
he never preached a sermon but he made 
an impression. If he could not make the 
people laugh nor cry, then he would make 
them read. In the latter he never failed. 
The Word of God must be connected with 
tle sanctuary. The public worship creates 
the necessity for the Sabbath. The advan- 
tage of reading the Word of God is the ad- 
vantage of the song of praise. Take the 
fundamental, practical truths of the gospel 
and teach them to the masses. Have the 
Scripture lesson complete, then close with 
one of those cheerful songs of praise that 
would bring the people to hear the gospel. 

We will illustrate the Bible-class by 
teaching this congregation. 


The Night Visit of Nicodemus, 

Let us consider four things: 1. Who is 
Nicodemus? 2. Why did he come? 3. 
What did he get? 4. What were the 
fruits ? 

In answer to the first question, “ Who is 
Nicodemus?” Some one in the congrega- 
tion will please read, John 3, Ist and 10th 
verses. First, we find he wasa “ruler in 
the synagogue,” which is the same as a 
minister of the gospel with us. Second, he 
was a master in Israel—a Professor of 
Theology. Third, he was a member of the 
Sanhedrim ; the same as a member of Con- 
gress with us. So we see he was no common 
man, he was a representative man, the same 
as was Rev. Dr. Witherspoon in Revolu- 
tionary days, to whom a monument is to be 
erected, at the Centennial, next year. 

In answer to the second question—“ Why 
did he come?’ Read John 3, lst and 
2d verses, 27th chapter, 50th verse. 
Nicodemus came by night because 
he was afraid and ashamed to come in the 
daytime. He had high position and had 
not yet confessed Christ. He would lose all 
if he should confess Christ, and he was 
not willing to do this till he was sure who 
Christ was. 

In answer to the third question—“ What 
did he get?” Read John 3: 7,8. He was 
already a good man every way, but entirely 
ignorant of the pian of salvation. Christ 
tells him of the supernatural power of the 
Spirit. How do we know that this was a 
supernatural and not a natural power? 
John 3: 13. You cannot inherit religion. 
“Not by blood nor the will of the flesh.” A 
father can make his son a citizen of Eng- 
land or of Russia if he will, but he cannot 
make his son a Christian by the will of man. 
Children of Christians are not Christians by 
the will of man. Aaron Burr was descended 
from the most illustrious line of priesthood. 
His grandfather was the greatest American 
divine, Jonathan Edwards. His mother was 
the daughter of Jonathan Edwards. His 
father was a superlative preacher. He came 
from a most royal line of rriesthood, but he 
was one of the worst of men. Hijs terrible 
life is given to us to show that grace is not 
by inheritance. 

Fourth question—‘ What were the 





fruits?” Read John 19, 38th and 39th 
verses. That same craven man, wi) "iwas 
afraid to be seen in the daytime wit? One’, 
in the darkest hour that ever came4d+ine 
Saviour, when he was so accursed he could 
not be put into a tomb where any one else 
had lain—this same craven man came and 
brought costly spices and aided in burying 
him. The only solitary voice t was 
raised in defense of Christ in the errible 
and cruel judgment hall was that of Nico- 
demus! If the faithful women who kept 
watch and ward over the body of Jesus in 
the tomb were entitled to be called faithful 
to Christ so was Nicodemus. ’ 

At the close of the lesson I would spend 
fifteen to twenty minutes in singing the ra- 
ciest and juciest hymns I could find. [ 
would not sing funeral songs, but songs that 
would wing our souls heavenward. The 
hymn, “ Over there,” from ‘“‘ Songs of Salva- 
tion” was then sung in closing the class. 

An address on “ Tact” was next delivered, 
after a song, “ Jesus is Mine,” by the choir 
of the West Twenty-fifth St.Baptist Church, 
by Prof. Wm. F. Sherwin, of Newark, N. J. 
{ We print the outline report of it on page 
404.—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVEN- 
TION. 


HE following is the full text of the 
a Statistical Secretary’s Report, 
presented by Charles W. Wells, Esq., of 
Pottsville, at the late Convention in 
Lebanon : 
To the Pennsylvania State Sabbath-School Convention. 


DEAR BRETHREN: Your Executive Committee in 
December last in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Scranton Convention, appointed the undersigned 
Statistical Secretary tor your Association. For the 
brief time he has filled the office he has to report 
to you the cheering fact that in the matter of the 
gathering of statistics, our good old State is coming 
up to the work with her usual steadiness and_cer- 
tainty, and that a disposition truly remarkable 
and unexpected, has been manifested in nearly 
every section of the State, to perform the work de- 
sired tothisend. * 

The first work of your Statistical Secre was 
to prepare a system of blanks, so designed as to 
give the greatest information in the most concise 
and exact form and the least trouble and incon- 
venience to the schools and county secretarjes. 
It was not deemed advisable to follow the forms 
prepared by the International Statistical Seére- 
tary, chiefly on account of their great length, and 
finally the Executive Committee to adopt 
the blanks which were subsequently sent,into 
every county of Pennsylvania. 

It ‘teen hoped, and the effort was, that a full 
and accurate report should be made to this Con- 
vention, showing the exact numerical strength of 
the Sunday-schools of our State, but to do so has 
been found to be impossible, for a number of rea- 
sons. It was found that the work had to be com- 
menced anew by your Statistical Secretary, that 
he was unacquainted in many localities with the 
brethren likely to perform the work he desired of 
them, that such acquaintance had to be formed, 
either personally or by lengthy correspondence, 
before any persons could be induced to undertake 
the not very poe task maeees upon them. 

Further difficulty was found in the fact, that the 
greater number of County Conventions are held 
at dates subsequent to that of the State Conven- 
tion, and that numerous secretaries declared 
themselves unable to report fully until after the 
session of their own Conventions. In other dis- 
tricts it was said that on account of the suspensiou 
of many schools during the winter and early 
spring months, it was impossible to make fair re- 
ports until their re-assembling. From these and 
other co-operative causes, resulting from the na- 
tural difficulty of the work, it was found impos- 
sible to present our exact report at this time. 

I have the pleasure to note, however, that full 
reports have been received from about twenty 
counties, including the city of Philadelphia, and 
partial reports from a dozen more, which will be 
completed by amended reports, within a very 
short time, while promises are made upon which 
I believe reliance can be placed, from pemmepe 
fifteen additional counties, that reports will be 
furnished during the present summer. A 

In the absence of such accurate figures, careful 
estimates of numerical strength were deemed 
desirable, and Secretary Rice with myself, have 
prepared such estimates from the full reports of 
the nine leading denominations which he,ga- 
thered last year, and from such county reporiyes 
were in hand, the effort being to keep below##a- 
ther than above, the true figures. od 

We estimate that there are in our State, incl, 1- 
ing the Roman Catholic strength, 7660 sch0ts, 
with 92,424 officers and teachers, and 709,845 scl@sl- 
ars, and a total membership of 802,269, whicg is 
nearly twenty-three per cent. of our pop on. 
This report, if correct, shows that Pennsylvania 
has more Sunday-schools than any other State in 
the Union, and with a higher percentage of atten- 
dance than any other, excepting Connecticut, 
which shows scarcely twenty-five per cent. 

1 have no hesitancy in saying to this Conven- 
tion that with moderate exertion and zeal a com- 
pleted report, showing the exact census of our 
Sunday-schools, can be presented to the next 
Convention and perhaps at an earlier date should 
a previous publication be deemed desirable. 
Such belief is based upon the results already at- 
tained, and from the spirit manifested in nearly 
every portion of the State to respond in this work. 

In conclusion, let me suggest for your consid- 
eration the preparation and adoption of a blank 
record book consistent with our Diank reports, to 
be issued under the auspices of this Association 
and placed in every schoo! in the State, gratui- 
tously if necessary. This may only seem to be es- 
sential upon consideration of the fact that the 
record books now in use are in no wise similar iu 
plan, and in many instances so peculiar that even 
the simple facts asked for upon our blanks are 
unprovided for, thus disarranging the complete- 
nexs and destroying the value of our figures. 
Surprise may be created, too, upon the statement 
of the fact that there are very Many schools which 
keep no record whatever, or so irregularly a#to 
be devoid of value. It is believed that shopid 
this Association issue a record book well adap, 
to its purposes, a at uniformity and compiéte- 
ness in the recording and gathering of the facts 
we seek for would be reudered certain. 
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“The Sunday-school as a means of 
promoting temperance and other moral 
r magi was quite earnestly discussed 
at the Pennsylvania Convention. The 
Hon. David E. Small, of York, made a 
telling speech on the topic, pointing his 
remarks by facts, the results of a success- 
ful'experiment in combining temperance 
teachings with the other aims and teach- 
ings of the Sunday-school. 

The Hon. Thomas E. Cochran, of Lan- 
caster, spoke to the point of enlisting the 
Church membership in the work. Teach- 
ers’ meetings was the subject of an in- 
teresting and profitable conference, in 
which many took part. The following 
pleasant colloquy is reported in this 
connection : 

President Albright: Mr. Whitney, 
you are drafted. You are to do duty. 

Mr. J. R. Whitney, of Delaware 
County: On what side? 

President Albright: 
side. 

Mr. Whitney: Then I am _ ready. 
What is my duty? 

President Albright: You are ex- 
pected to let us know how you conduct, 
so successfully, a teachers’ meeting at 
your residence. 

Mr. Whitney: My own impression is 
that each one should adopt his own 
plan. We have International Lessons, 
and there is no reason why any neigh- 
borhood, no matter how rural, should 
not have teachers’ meetings. You may 
have them specially. I think they are 
very profitable. Since the International 
Lessons teacher’s meetings can be held 
anywhere. My residence is not ina popu- 
lous neighborhood, and yet we gather in 
from fifteen to thirty-five every meeting. 
Some come six miles, all of them, with 
tw6 ‘exceptions, over one mile. We 
have met thus three years, winter and 
summer, and are prospering. We meet 
in a room, close the doors, and then 
ask God’s help. We have in our midst 
Christ’s presence; we have books and 
blackboard to illustrate our work; we 
meet in social intercourse; we do not 
lecture but study, talk and explain the 
lesson. We come there with empty 
vessels yet depart laden with precious 
truths. I cannot explain any better how, 
than that we open our hearts, ask God to 
help us, and then in our way, as we 
understand it, seek the divine knowledge. 

Mr. Whitney is a member of the State 
Executive Committee, and one of the 
most valuable workers in the State. 

Memorable addresses were made on 


the evening of the second day, by the 
Rev. J. Max Hark, of Lebanon, the Rev. 
Noble Frame, of Pottstown, and the Rev. 
W. C. Cattell, D.D., President of Lafay- 
ette College, at Easton. The first urged 
the duty of every man, woman and child 
to Work! Work!! Work!!! and to work 
together. The next showed the intimate 
relations of the Sunday-school and the 
Courch, and urged the corresponding 
dv ges. The last gave a most graphic 
de -eription of customs and manners in 
Bivle lands as he had seen them, and 
urged a more thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible as a living, life-giving book. 

A Committee on Telegrams was ap- 
yointed, messages having been received 
rom the New York, Ohio and Kentucky 
State Conventions, in session, and also 
from the State Convention of Good 
Templars, meeting at Towanda. These 
were all appropriately replied to. These 
exchanges, by telegraph, of good wishes 
and prayers of brethren in the different 
States is one of the most interesting in- 
cidents of a Convention. They serve to 
unite the different sections of our coun- 
try in the one blessed work. 

On Thursday morning one of the most 
interesting and certainly the most gene- 
ral and stimulating discussions of the 
whole Convention was opened by the 
Rev. Noble Frame, on the cognate ques- 
ticas of the methods of interesting scho- 
lars in the truth, of increasing a love for 
the, work, and the necessity of the teach- 
er’s holy example. Some twenty dele- 
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gates took part in the discussion. The 
closing session was also one of greatest 
interest. Its spirit was thankful, earnest, 
hopeful. The delegates separated with 
the best impressions and feeling that a 
renewed impulse for good had been given 
to the cause in the State. 


Revival Work. 


NOTES OF THE LONDON WORK. 




















[We are permitted the great pleasure of copying 
the following extracts from a private letter to Mr. 
George H. Stuart, of this city, just received from 
Mr. John Wanamaker, whose heart and hands are 
already full of the blessed work in which his 
friends Moody and Sanxey are engaged.—Ep. 
8.8. T.] 


Y DEAR MR. STUART: After an 
uncommonly smooth passage I reached 
Liverpool Saturday, at noon. I came di- 
rect to London,—though it was difficult 
in “Derby week” to get rooms,—for I 
wanted to get at once to the great meetings. 
The telegram sent you on Monday gave the 
facts as I saw them. I now write in detail, 
inclosing you the programme for the week 
and one or two tickets. The place in which 
the meetings are held is a building intended, 
but never used, for an opera house. The 
owner wanted £8000 per annum rent, but 
this was thought too much, and so for years 
the building has been unused. Does it not 
seem as though it had been waiting for Mr. 
Moody? It is larger than our Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, having five tiers. above 
the main floor, and I suppose that six thou- 
sand people can easily be accommodated 
on floors, galleries, and staging. 

At 8 o’clock on Sabbath morning the hall 
was densely crowded with Sabbath-school 
superintendents, teachers, missionaries, and 
workers. Mr. Moody is in no sense differ- 
ent from what we have always seen him, 
and his addresses are precisely what we 
have always had -from him. At 3 o’clock 
on Sabbath afternoon Mr. Moody preached 
on “Excuses” to a mass of people, packing 
the building from top to bottom. At 7 
o’clock in the evening the house was again 
densely filled with women only, and at 9 
o’clock it was filled for the fourth time, after 
the house had been cleared through the 
private passage ways, the street leading to 
the principal entrances being completely 
blocked. The scenes outside are intensely 
thrilling ; the crowds surging; many voices 
singing the sweet hymns; people begging 
for tickets, and almost praying for admit- 
tance when it is too late—the doors being 
bolted and guarded by police as soon as the 
house is packed. 

On Monday the noon meeting was at- 
tended by at least five thousand persons, 
hundreds of ministers being present. Mr. 
Moody conducted it and occupied perhaps 
half an hour, when the requests for prayer, 
numbering not less than two hundred, were 
presented on this wise: “one hundred 
and thirty-four anxious friends for their 
friends ;’ “twenty-six mothers for their 
children ;” “six sisters for their brothers, who 
are drunkards,” etc., etc. The number of 
requests per day is not less than two hundred 
on an average. The remainder of the meet- 
ings through the week, (See the programme 
enclosed,) beggar all description. Each ser- 
vice brings hundreds of inquirers, and as 
they stand up all over the house, amid the 
sobbing of the people and the deep solemnity 
of the scene, it awes one as in the presence 
of the Mighty God. 

It is seldom that the rooms set apart for 
inquirers will hold them, and frequently it 
is after 11 o’clock at night before the lights 
are turned out. Many stay, without regard 
to the time, until they have found peace in 
believing. 

I have seen people of every rank of life 
in these inquiry rooms—the higher and lower 
classes, the old and the young; and the 
anxiety of Christians for their friends is 
something wonderful. | met in the inquiry- 
room a man of considerable standing, from 
Glasgow (four hundred miles distant), whose 





two brothers brought him here bya telegram, 
which read “on important business,” and 
of which he knew nothing until he came. 
They kept by him when he reached here, 
praying and pleading with him, until he 
found the blessing of salvation through faith 
in the blood. 

The movement among the people is far 
reaching. The men and boys on the streets 
sing and whistle “Hold the Fort” and other 


hymns. The most popular book now in 
London is Moody and Sankey’s Hymn 
Book. 


Saturday night we had a grand meeting 
in the interest of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. They are hoping to get a 
new and large building. Mr. Dodge, 
Jr., and Mr. Farwell, with Mr. Moody and 
myself spoke. Three or four men have 
privately pledged £11,500 sterling, though 
nothing has been done on this line of sub- 
scriptions. Undoubtedly £100,000 will be 
raised by the people at the West End for a 
building. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, Duchess - of 
Sutherland, Lady Aberdeen, Dean Stanley, 
and other notables are in constant attend- 
ance at the services, whilst the Kinnairds, 
and others of that stamp, are the delighted 
managers of the business part of the work. 
It seems like the millenium anticipated, to 
see these men so enthusiastically at work 
for the Lord Jesus. So far £21,000 sterling 
have been handed in toward paying the 
expenses of buildings, advertising, ete. They 
will use £30,000 in all for this campaign. 
The expenses are very heavy. The Bow- 
Road building alone cost £5000, I believe; 
and for the use of the Haymarket Opera 
House for six weeks they paid out £5000. 
Other buildings are going up; one at Cam- 
berwell (in the South End), where Mr. 
Moody goes next, and many are hired for 
the use of other evangelists. 

This letter promises to be too long. I 
will shorten the long story, which it isa joy 
to tell, by simply adding that all The Chris- 
tian and Times of Blessing accounts fall far 
short of the actual facts. There is almost 
as much difference between the published 
statements and the real facts as there is be- 
tween candle-light and sunshine. I only 
wish, and so do others, that you were here 
to enjoy it all. * * * * 

London, June 2d, 1875. 


Special Children’s Services. 


Durine the days, May 18-22, it being 
Whitsun week, and most of the day-schools 
closed for holidays, children’s services were 
held in the Bow-Road Hall, conducted by 
Major Cole, of Chicago, assisted by other 
Christian workers. Many thousands of chil- 
dren attended them, and precious incidents 
occurred day after day showing how tender 
the young heart of childhood is, and how 
easily it may be impressed with the saving 
truths of the gospel. Major Cole, writing of 
these special services, says: “ The children’s 
meeting in Bow-Road Hall has increased to 
such magnitude that there were between 
8000 and 9000 at our last meeting, Satur- 
day, May 29th” * * * “God heard 
the cry of little Ishmael (just one small lad) 
in the wilderness, and gave him water. 
Surely he will hear the cry of thousands of 
children in London, as they cry for the wa- 
ter of life.” 

A Meeting for the Blind. 


The ordinary noon prayer-meeting in the 
Opera House, Haymarket, was relinquished 
on Wednesday, May 26:h, in order to hold 
a special service for the blind. There were 
1500 of this class present from various parts 
of London. The Earl of Shaftesbury was upon 
the platform The requests for prayer were 
unusually numerous. Mr. Sankey sang 
“ Jesus of Nazareth paseeth by,” and both 
he and Mr. Moody made feeling addresses. 

The Jubilee Singers 
have been present at several of the meetings. 
The Christian thus describes their visit 
“ Just at the close of the meeting this after- 
noon, while the vast audience were bowed 
in silent prayer, soft strains of music were 
heard, as if in the distance, coming one 
scarcely knew whence. : 
‘There are angels hovering round 
To carry the tidings home,’ 

was the song that fell on the ears of the won- 
dering assembly, in cadences now soft and 
low, now swelling into louder tones ; and so 


_ sent. 





novel and inexplicable was the circum - 
stance, that many of the audience departed 
hardly knowing whether the music was hu- 
man or angelic. It may be said it was done 
for effect and doubtless it was, but the effect 
was a uliarly striking and solemnizing 
one. ey were present, and sang, “Steal 
away to Jesus,” on Friday afternoon.” 


The Last Opera House Meeting. 

The closing meetings have been held at 
the Opera House, Haymarket. They were 
remarkable for solemnity of interest and 
impression. The very last of the meetings 
that have made this noted play-house 
memorable in the history of London as it 
was never expected to be memorable, wag a 
noon prayer-meeting held on Monday, May 
3lst. The house was crammed from floor 
to roof, and the last request for prayers read 
was one for the Queen, which came very ap- 
propriately just after her birthday, and it 
was felt would be joined in by “every pray- 
ing Christian in the land.” Mr. Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, spoke at this meeting, and 
referred to the mighty volume of prayer 
that was daily ascending in America for the 
work in London. 





AMERICAN EVANGELISTS 
ENGLAND. 


IN 


HILE Messrs. Moody and Sankey are 

gathering thousands in London to re- 
ligious meetings, another American evange- 
list, Mr. R. Pearsall Smith, has collected 
nearly as many thousands at Brighton. Mr. 
Smith first became known in England dur- 
ing 1874, at Broadlands Park, formerly the 
residence of Lord Palmerston, and now the 
home of Mr. Cowper-Temple, where he met 
friends of his host, mostly representing the 
upper classes of English society. This was 
followed by a public conference at Oxford, 
in the latter part of the summer of 1874. 
This spring, Mr. Smith has held meetings 
on the Continent, in Berlin, Carlsruhe, Zu- 
rich, the Hague, and other cities, which 
were attended by thousands of persons. The 
Brighton Conference had been in prepara- 
tion for several months. The Pavilion, the 
Dome, and Corn Exchange were placed by 
the city at the disposal of Mr. Smith and 
his friends. The attendance of pastors from 
the Continent was very large. Thirty-three 
were repo present from Switzerland, 
sixty-eight from Germany, twelve from 
Holland, ten from italy, twenty-four from 
France, eleven from Belgium, and several 
from Spain. Among the number were 
Adolph and Theodore Monod, and Dr. 
Fisch, of Paris, Baron von Boetzeler, of 
Holland, Father Grassi, of Italy, and Messrs. 
Wangemann, of Berlin, Gobat, of Basle, 
and Fink, of Zurich. 

At the first meeting, on May 29th, which 
was held as a as 7 o'clock, 1,500 persons 
were present. ‘This was followed by servi- 
ces later in the morning, and in the after- 
noon and evening. The last was intended 
as a welcome to the Continental pastors, the 
audience crowding the Dome. Dr. Prochnow 
spoke for Germany, Pastor Tilleur for 
France, Signor Combre, of Florence, for 
Italy. According to the reports which have 
appeared in England, the greatest interest 
apparent during the Conference was excited 
by “the Bible readings” of Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith, which were held every afternoon. 
One enthusiastic correspondent of an English 
paper reports: “So great is the demand to 
hear her that she is obliged to deliver her 
exposition in the Corn Exchange, and then 
immediately afterward in the Dome, and as 
each of these gigantic buildings will hold 
more than 3,000 persons, her congregation 
is larger than Mr. Spurgeon’s. Punctuall y 
to the moment, like Mr. Moody, she steps 
to the front of the platform, dressed in al- 
most eccentric Quaker simplicity, and then 
speaks for fifty minutes by the clock, with- 
out hesitating for a moment. Her freshness, 
her profound spiritual insight, are as re- 
markable as her surprising fluency.” The 
correspondent of another English paper, 
who listened more critically, declares that 
“for fluency of utterance and vigor of ex- 
pression she is unquestionably one of the 
most wonderful of all the female orators it 
has been my fortune to hear, and by all 
she is recognized as the leading spirit of the 
Convention. Mrs. Smith has little of the 
feminine in her style of oratory. Both as 
to their form and expression her addresses 
are the most vigorous and masculine of any 
that are to be heard at these gatherings. 
Decision marks every sentence she utters. 
The pathetic element is almost wholly ab- 

As an expositor of the Bible she is 
trenchant and often powerful.” 

On Sunday, May 31st, seven services were 
held, and on Monday, the 30th, as many as 
twenty-two, On Tuesday, June 1, over 
twenty services were again attended. At the 
7 A.M. meeting 3,000 persons were present, 
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Books, 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Illustrated. Quarto, pp. 
1854. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. 
Boston: Brewer & Tileston. Let us, to be- 
gin, give the reader a list of the things to 
be looked for in this great work. We have 
treatises on, 1. The Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion; 2. Orthography; 3. English Gram- 
mar; 4. Origin, Formation, and Etymology 
of the English Language; 5. ‘Archaisms; 6. 
Provincialisms and Americanisms; 7. His- 
tory of English Lexicography; 8. A Cata- 
logue of English Dictionaries, Glossaries, 
Encyclopedias, etc.; 9. A List of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Works used in the prepara- 
tion of this Dictionary; 10. Abbreviations 
and Signs used. These treatises occupy 
sixty-eight large quarto pages. Then fol- 
lows the bulk of the work, the Dictionary 
itself, filling 1696 pages. After that an Ap- 
pendix of ninety pages, including these va- 
luable and constantly needed tables of refer- 
ence, viz.: 1. Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names ; 2. Of Scripture Proper 
Names; 3. Of Modern Geographical Names; 
4. Of Names of Distinguished Men of Mod- 
ern Times; 5. Abbreviations used in Writ- 
ing and Printing ; 6. Signs used in Writing 
and Printing; 7. A Collection of Words, 
Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, etc., etc. We have thus endeavored 
to give an idea of the table of contents of 
this great work. In every department it is a 
complete guide and a reliable standard of 
authority. It is not necessary in speaking 
its praises to undervalue other great works. 
It is‘not necessary to call names; nor is it 
even best to make comparisons. We speak 
only our own mind when we say that Wor- 
cester, of all modern lexicographers, has 
preserved to us in greater purity, and with 
more true and proper conservatism of spirit, 
the original and honored forms of our lan- 
guage than has any other of our modern 
lexicographers. And for this mainly we 
admire and maintain him, even while we 
may not always fully follow him, owing to 
the popular pressure for other urage. No 
scholar can be content without a knowledge 
of Worcester and a constant reference to 
him. And we believe that the weight of 
scholarship is with him—the weight of in- 
fluential, writing scholarship—that which 
gives to us our English pure and undefiled in 
the works of science, art, and polite litera- 
ture. The distinetions that mark Worcester 
from other high authorities are, however, 
not so great nor so material that we should 
quarrel over them. It is the part of true 
scholarship to know the differences in au- 
thorities, and of wisdom to recognize the 
drift of usage; if it be in any particular di- 
rection, but it is paltry to enter into contro- 
versies that never will settle themselves. 
As for Worcester’s Unabridged, no one will 
deny that it is at once an ornament and a 
monument to American scholarship and 
genius. Its fame is spread as wide as 
our language is known and studied. It is 
an absolute necessity for all who would be 
masters of English, whether for the uses of 
orthography, etymology, definition, or or- 
thepy. And it will continue to be a neces- 
sity. The different requirements of a com- 
plete modern standard word-book are all 
fully met in the edition before us. In defi- 
nitions it particularly excels. This is one 
of the most important functions of a dic- 
tionary. The utmost painstaking has been 
bestowed upon this feature. While, of course, 
no dictionary of the language could pre- 
tend to embrace all the technicological terms 
employed in all the departments of science 
and the arts, this Dictionary has yet ad- 
mitted numerous technical words, such as 
would be likely to be met with in ordinary 
usage—and many of these terms are speci- 
ally illustrated by explanatory wood-cuts, 
In the etymology of the work, the deriva- 
tion of nearly all the primitive words has 


been given. With respect to disputed 





words the authorities are generally speci- 
fied. The citations of authorities and of 
writers to exhibit the right usage of words 
is a particularly invaluable feature of 
Worcester, many of the richest gems in 
literature having been collected to illustrate 
and enrich this department. In orthography 
the work accords in the main with the best 
usage in England and in the United States; 
and in orthwpy, respecting which there is 
great diversity among the best authorities, 
the author wisely relegates the decision to 
the student himself, not however without 
gathering for his inspection a great amount 
of well-digested information, the cream of 
authorities on the subject. Im short, in 
every department the utmost thoroughness 
is apparent, and the utmost candor and 
modesty,—all disputed and doubtful cases, 
technical, obsolete, rare, antiquated, profes- 
sional, local, colloquial and modern words 
being left without dogmatic rulings, but 
with a sufficient quotation of authorities to 
enable the reader to choose for himself. A 
very valuable table of synonymes, some 
5,000 in number, is given for the benefit of 
those who would attain to accuracy and pre- 
cision in the use of words. Many of the 
inflections of verbs are also given in separate 
alphabetical prominence, an absolute re- 
quirement in any well-furnished lexicogra- 
phy. The work contains over 100,000 sep- 
arate words, and is, in fine, all that a com- 
plete dictionary of the English language 
for universal use should be. Without de- 
preciation of others we yet unhesitatingly 
pronounce our strong preference for Wor- 
cester, as a reliable and conservative guide 
and key over any of its competitors; and 
if we could have our way we would crown 
it facile princeps, and extend its sway over 
the whole domain of English letters. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR. Edited by 
E. H. Plumptre, M. A., Vicar of Bickley, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Professor of Exegesis on the New Testa- 
ment, King’s College, London. In two vol- 
umes, large 8vo. pp. 1664. With about 400 
Illustrations, Maps, etc. New York: E. P. 
“Dutton & Co. This English work is indeed 
“a storehouse of Scriptural information.’! 
It is in effect a great biblical scrap-book, 
filled with the contributions of the ablest 
divines and scholars of England, each one 
writing for the special department in which 
his life studies have led him. Each paper 
is written in the most able, accurate and 
scholarly style, and is representative of its 
author’s best efforts, containing the results 
of life-long research and the fruits of the latest 
investigation. We have thus a magnificent 
mosaic of monograms, on topics such as these: 
Animals of the Bible, Botany of the Bible, 
Music of the Bible, Medals and Coins of 
the Bible, Poetry of the Bible, Biographies 
of the Bible, Inspiration, Customs and Man- 
ners, Geography, History, Coincidences, 
Difficult Passages, Apparent Contradictions, 
Miracles, The Apocrypha, and many 
others. It is virtually a collection of 
so many separate volumes, each complete 
in its own department, and each written 
by a master. Among: the contributors 
are such names as Sir George Rawlin- 
son, Prof. Stanley Leathes, W. Hanna, 
D.D., LL.D., F. W. Farrar, D. D., Right 
Rev. Lord Bishop of Derby, the Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Ginsburg, W. Carruthers, 
F, R.8., Donald Spence, Dr. Milligan, of 
the University of Aberdeen,:etc., etc. A 
copious index, and table of references to the 
texts illustrated, with an admirable arrange- 
ment of the articles:make the work easy of 
reference. It is peculiarly rich in its illus- 
trations, especially in its photographic co- 
pies of geographical sites of Scripture, Bib- 
lical antiquities, and Eastern manners. For 
the Sunday-school teacher’s and pastor’s li- 
brary it is especially to be coveted, while 
all who want to read their Bible understand- 
ingly, will find in it an amount and char- 
acter of information not anywhere else ob- 
tainable within the same compass, and in 
such ready, presentable and available shape. 
We are only afraid that some will wince at 





the price,—ten dollars for the two large 
volumes—but it is more than proportion- 
ably valuable; is, in short, one of those 
rare standards which in England, as ori- 
ginally produced, would cost four and five 
times the sum for which American readers 
may obtain it. 

THE ADIRONDACK;; or, Life in the 
Woods. By J. T. Headley. New Edition, 
with Additional Matter, including the Results 
of the recent Topographical Survey of Ver- 
planck Colvin, by Order of the State; also 
the First Correct Map of the Wilderness ; 
the First Accurate Table of Elevations ; the 
True Source of the Hudson, etc. With 
eight steel engravings. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. Poets, artists and no- 
velists, tourists, explorers, and scientific in- 
vestigators, have each in their way at- 
tempted to portray the features of this re- 
markable region. Mr. Headley’s is one of 
the most delightful portraitures of them 
all. But the greatest powers of description 
fail in approaching a subject so vast, and so 
bewildering. The best poem, the most 
highly colored painting, the completest 
guide-book, the most thrilling tale, can 
scarcely convey a conception of it. The 
exaggerations of the wildest fancy do not 
exceed the simple reality. Think of hun- 
dreds of square miles covered by scores of 
lofty mountain tops and ranges, with their 
intervening vales ; of forests dense and in- 
terminable; islands innumerable; lakes 
and lakelets countless almost as the stars 
they reflect in their crystal calmness ; watery 
roadways winding in and out in labyrin- 
thian courses, and we may perhaps begin 
to wonder what this wilderness tract of 
Northern New York may be! Every 
year its native quiet is destined to be more 
and more broken by the feet of civilized in- 
truders. Its glories cannot Jonger be hid. 
It is a marvel that they have been hid so 
long. Lovers of nature in her serenest 
moods and wildest beauty find here their 
fill of delights. Thanks to enterprising 
pioneers the region is now quite accessible. 
Many pause upon its portals and are fully 
satisfied to rest in the vestibule of the tem- 
ple. Even this is rapture. But many en- 
ter into the arcana, and seem never to wish 
to emerge. Mr. Headley’s book is the work 
of one who has entered in. With all its 
eloquence of description, it does not unfold 
the half. It nevertheless recalls to those 
who have been there days and hours that 
can never be forgotten, and will create in all 
who read it intense longings after a similar 
experience. We counsel, therefore, those who 
have determined to take their summer or 
their fall trip in other directions not to read 
this work, if they would not have their 
original mind unsettled and their purpose 
changed! We entreat all our friends, 
reverently, not to die before they visit the 
Adirondacks. 

ILLUSTRATED HOMES. A Series of 
Papers describing Real Houses and Real 
People. By E. C. Gardner, Author of 
“ Homes and How to Make Them.” With 
Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. Those who have been so fortunate as 
to make the acquaintance of this author-ar- 
chitect in his former volume, “ Homes and 
How to Make Them,” will be equally de- 
lighted with this companion piece. Aside 
from its real practical merits for all who are 
interested in nest-building it is one of the 
most readable of books. Spicy, arch, dryly 
humorous in style, and yet really earnest 
all the time, it is a model of the poetico— 
practical in literature. What Warner has 
done in his “Summer in a Garden,” Gard- 
ner has done in his “ Homes Illustrated” — 
with the difference of a more substantial 
purpose in the latter to make a really help- 
ful book on house-building, at the same 
time that he inimitably describes the differ- 
ent classes of persons who come to him for 
his professional services. A poet, a pro- 
fessor, a parson, a benedict, an old maid, a 
judge, a captain, plain John Smith, and 
others consult our architect, and with the 
numerous illustrations of plans, in outline, 
and eleyations, we have enough styles of 
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cottages sketched for us to suit the most 
varied tastes and wants likely to apply. 

AN IDYL OF WORK. By Lucy Lar- 
com. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. If 
any should forget that even the lowliest 
forms of labor may supply the material and 
the inspiration to the loftiest sentiments, 
and minister to the highest types of imagi- 
native fancy, his forgetfulness will be dis- 
pelled, as well as rebuked, perhaps, by this 
beautiful tribute. For this poem is a tribute 
to the beauty and nobility of toil faithfully 
rendered in one’s lot where God has cast it. 
The poem takes us into the midst of New 
England scenes of thirty years ago, and has 
mainly to do with the story of factory opera- 
tives. Around this mill-life, usually deemed 
quite prosaic, ifnot unalterably sad,the author 
has thrown a halo of gentleness, love, faith, 
heroism, and virtue that make it indeed 
noble. The poem is fresh in subject and 
instinct with the element of true poetic 
power. It is more than a mere “idyl of 
work ;” it is an inspiration to work. Many 
will discover through it, as for the first time, 
possibilities they had never thought existed 
for them, and will be stimulated to highest 
and noblest endeavors. The book is dedi- 
cated ‘To Working Women, by one of their 
Sisterhood.” 

A PASTOR’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Rev. T. G. Dashiell, Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Richmond, Va. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. The diaries of pastors and 
physicians are repositories of some of the 
most thrilling tales of human experiences 
that could be written. Every now and then 
we get glimpses into their contents that har- 
row the soul, and yet have their higher 
mission to awaken our deepest sympathies 
and stir our sluggish compassion and chari- 
ties for sinning and sorrowing men. The 
few pictures sketched in this volume so 
vividly, and with such a master hand, will 
have this effect. One cannot begin a sketch 
without reading it through, nor read one 
through without beginning another! That 
truth is indeed stranger than fiction finds 
fresh confirmation in the revelations made. 
The author’s Churchly standpoint will per- 
haps be regarded by many as needlessly 
prominent for the general uses of the narra- 
tives, but that criticism sinks utterly out 
of sight before the still more earnest purpose 
to teach lessons that all soul-loving pastors 
and people may profitably lay to heart. 

PHILOSOPHY OF TRINITARIAN 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to Theologi- 
cal Progress and Reform. By Rev. A. G. 
Pease, Rutland, Vt. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Without entering into the 
peculiar views ably defended in this thought- 
ful treatise, we may say that we admire its 
scholarly clearness and force and its ad- 
It is essentially orthodox, 
while it freely canvasses views held in cur- 
rent theological standards. The author’s 
conception of the Godhead is that it is an 
organic Unity of being, supreme over and 
distinct from all other beings, and having 
within itself personal distinctions as of 
greater and less, of organic life and the or- 
ganic life principle. This conception forms 
the keynote of the discussion. _1t will com- 
mand attention for its earnestness of pur- 
pose, and as a contribution of original 
strength to the discussion of the subject. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Critical and Explanatory. By Melancthon 
W. Jacobtis, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Many thousands of 
Sunday-school teachers throughout the 
country will be delighted to get these 
“Notes” from such an acknowledged author- 
ity. The publishers have issued this edi- 
tion for the special use of teachers of the 
International Lessons from July to Decem- 
ber, 1875. Dr. Jacobus is one of the clear- 
est, fullest, ablest, and most satisfactory 
commentators that has ever undertaken po- 


pularly to expound the gospel text. Over 


100,000 volumes of his Notes have been sold 
in this country alone, to say nothing of their 
very wide circulation in Great Britain, 
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THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, Under Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey ; from 1873 to 1875; with Biographi- 
cal Sketches and Portraits. By Rufus W. 
Clark, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This latest and fullest account of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey’s wonderful labors in 
Great Britain brings the record down to the 
earlier weeks of the work in London. It is 
a very clear, concise, and well arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of ex- 
tracts from the various local publications. 
These extracts have been made with dis- 
crimination and an evident familiarity wih 
editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest 
and most complete record of the work abroad 
that has thus far been published. 

The Illustrated Christian Weekly, published 
by the American Tract Society, is one of 
the most decidedly beautiful and good 


journals that was ever offered to the Chris- 


tian public. Its very existence is a matter 
of continual congratulation and thanksgiv- 
ing with many. In the interest of a pure 
and attractive periodical literature—that 
which shall be religious and always whole- 
some while it is bright and winning—Chris- 
tian people owe it their countenance and 
support. Why not introduce it into your 
home, Christian parent? It will by sheer 
force of its beauty, its wonderful artistic 
beauty, preoccupy the place that the innate 
passion for pictorial representations will 
otherwise seek to fill by unworthy prints. 
We do indeed urge it almost as a duty that 
every Christian home introduce this weekly 
pictorial, which, taken all in all, has not its 
equal in the world. 


Hints and Helps in our Temperance Work 
is a Valuable little brochure by Frances E. 
Willard, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union. It tells how to organize ** Unions’”’ 
—Local, State and District; and describes 
in full methods of work, giving also a form 
of pledge, constitution, ge for juvenile 
organizations, valuable list of temperance 
sources of information, papers, tracts, etc. 
Every woman who is interested in these or- 
ganized methods of reform will tind this 
little manual to beof incalculable use. It 
is published by the National Temperance So- 
ciety, New York. 


Among the most readable of summer 
books will be a volume by Albert Rhodes 
well known to the readers of Scribner and 
the Galaxy, entitled “The French at Home.” 
The author has had rare opportunities for 
observation as diplomate and man of letters. 
Some thirty characteristic illustrations will! 
add to the attractiveness of the book. Dodd 
& Mead will be the publishers. A new 
story by Edward Garrett, the popular au- 
thor of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
etc., is promised by the same house in June. 


Ripples of Song. The National Temper- 
ance Society, of New York, have just pub- 
lished a new collection of sixty-four pages 
of temperance hymns and songs, designed 
for Children and Youth in Sabbath-Schools, 
Bands of Hope, Juvenile Templars, Cadets 
of Temperance, Cold Water Templars, and 
other Juvenile Societies, containing ninety 
popular hymns, set to appropriate music. 
It is one of the best books of the kind ever 
published for the price, which is but 15 
cents per copy or $12 per hundred. 


Alice. Dunbar is a graphic little story of 
the times of the reformer John Knox—writ- 
ten in journal form, by Lucy Spottswood, 
and full of all the stirring incidents that 
characterized those days of struggle and 
suffering for conscience’ sake. Published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
in Philadelphia. 

Little Brothers and Sisters, by Emma Mar- 
shall, a very successfal writer for children, 
contains two of her beautiful stories, bound 
in one good sized volume. It is worthy a 
place alongside of her other productions in 
our Sunday-school libraries. Robert Carter 
& Brothers, New York, publish it. 


Mr. Warner’s Household is another little 
volume from the same Publication Board 
as the above, very suitable for Sunday- 
school use, enforcing the duty and illustra- 
ting the promise attached to the faithful 
training of children. The writer is Marian 
Howard, a favorite author of juvenile books. 


- Special Notices. 


E. F. KUNKEL’S 
BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


The at success and delight of the le. In 
fact, ooinins of the kind has ever been offered to the 
American people which has so quickly found its wey 
into their poet favor and hearty approval as E. F. 
KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE OF IRON. It does all it 
proposes, and thus gives universal satisfaction. It is 

naranteed to cure the worst case of dyspepsia or in- 

igestion, kidney or liver disease, weak ness, nervous- 
ness, constipation, acidity of the stomach, &c. Get 
the genuine, Only sold in $1 bottles. Depot and 
Office, 259 North Ninth St., Philadelphia. Ask for 
KUNKEUL’S, and take no other. Sold by all druggists. 





259 Tape Worm Removed Alive. 259 

Head and all complete,in two hours. No fee till 

head . Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms removed 

by Dr. KUNKEL, 259 North Ninth St. Advice free. 

No fee until cured. Ask r KUNKEL’s WorRM 

Syrup. Price, $i,and guaranteed. Send for ba 
24 


“Advertising Department. 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 
NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 7, 1875, 
Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry.) 

7.80 a.M.. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Toms River and Tuckerton. 

11.15 a.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Toms River. 

3.00 p.M. Express. For Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Tuckerton R. R. 

Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
and 1.00 Pp M. 

Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Redneced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
WM. 8S. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Ticket Agent. 











LADIES’ SUITS 


— AND— 


UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & Co., 


4&6N. EIGHTH STREET, 
—AND— 
No, 20 S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


PONGEE 
SILKS | LADIES’ SUITS 
POPLIN | 
MOHAIR | = 
LINEN | COSTUMES. 
ALSO 
CORSETS, SKIRTS 
CHEMISES, eer ess.| LADIES’ 
NIGHT DRESSES, UNDERGAR.- 
DRESSING SACQUES., MENTS. 


CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS, 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LINEN SUITS. 
MERINO CLOAKS, 
PIQUE CLOAKS, 
WALKING CLOAKS. 
ALSO 
INEN DUSTERS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
LADIES’ WBAPPERS. 17-18 


LONG DRESSES, 
SHORT DRESSES 
LACE CAPs. 








——e @UR lady friends who have 
[EUREKA] used the Eureka Spool Silks 
(EEXesEL Ts will use no other. It is full size, 
[SttK] full length, and every spool is 
——w found as represented. 
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a day guaranteed using our Wel\ 
Auger & Drills. $! a month 
paid to good Agents. auger book 
free. Jila Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


22-6 





————— — _ — me ~ 


A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 


General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 

















Eas JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
2 ee | Furshing Uitte 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATT be 

- 2 























UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
a: does not crisp the hair or poison the 
rain; restores y, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beau soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottle war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. a> State where you saw this card. 17-8-52 

















. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINEST.N.Y 
Pulpits“ CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S.$. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 
Gatalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 
oe ak somes rere 17-16=52 


“CHURGH ORGANS” 
At lowest price consistent with the es given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


~ &. & @. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, — 
. of nearly 800 organs, including the 


8 and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0w 





























ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


Core ad Si 


 ~aTarert 






Style of Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk Favorite, 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 
No 2% Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

= 4 stamp for (17-14-26e0w 




















John Gibson—Plain, a & Fresco Painting. 

, uf G Stainers, Modern and 

z & tt, H. GIBSO } Antique Church Glass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh S8t., Phila. [17-13-52 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior gat of BELLS. CHURCH 


and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 




















Superior Bellis of Co) 
mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches 






‘arrante 

Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

1027 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatd 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 





Single Copy, (ome year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘¢¢ 66 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘*‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, 66 17.50 
Twenty 6 30.00 
Thirty a “6 37.50 
Fifty ““ “ 60.00 











N ISSOURI COUNTY BONDS. Dade, Green, Cole, 
Rallis, Lincoln, Cooper, Morgan, Howard, 
Jackson, Pike, Pettes, and other County Bonds 


wanted. Land Warrants purchased, Correspon- 
dence solicited. 
SAM’L A. GAYLORD, St. Louis. 23-4 





Beautiful French Oi] Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, « at post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Agents. For peeenen 
send stamp, Address, F. P. GLUCK, New Bed- 
ford, Mass, ’ 17-18-52p 





—-THE— 


| acted Cantata 


WO 





THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN 
This Cantata will take rank among the 
Best Productions of its Class. 


30: 














E HAVE PRINTED, IN A NEAT 

Pamphlet, the whole Cantata, Words 
and Music, and have it For Sale at this 
Office—PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. Special 
Discounts will be made to Sunday-schools 
and Societies desiring to give the piece. It 
is adapted to the capacity of almost every 
Sunday-school in the country. 





In order to render “THE CANTATA” effec- 
tively, there should be a chorus of forty or 
fifty young ladies and gentlemen, or girls 
and boys. A large piano and cabinet-organ 
will do for instruments. The overture may 
either be an arrangement of all the times in 
one piece, or any set instrumental piece of 
five or eight minutes. 

The Recitations, on the 10th and 19th 
pages, should be by twelve young ladies, in 
concert. The descriptive parts should be 
read by a good reader, or they may be re- 
placed by instrumental interludes. 

The song of the little ones, page 11, 
“Happy and Free,” should be sung by a 
group of twelve little girls, taking hold of 

ands in acircle and walking round and 
round as they sing. 

The Pilgrim Song, page 13, should be 
sung by a group of young men. The first 
three verses to be sung in another room; 
the door should be gradually opened, so that 
the sound will represent the approaching 
procession. As they commence singing the 
fourth verse, they should come on to the 
platform, and the whole chorus should join 
in singing the remaining verses. 

The Dialogue Song, page 14, the young 
men sing the first line loud and strong. The 
young ladies the second line very soft, and 
so on alternately through the piece. 


Address, 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 








EPILEPSY OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross’ Epileptie 
Remedies. Triat Packace rass, For cir- 


Hcpatute aise culars, evidenee of success, etc., addres 
, No. 257 Main Street, Richmond Ind, 


17-4-l3e0w 








ASTH CURED !—For circular and price address 
8. C. UPHAM, PuILapELPuia, Pa. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR “S°C°Cpnass, Poin 
15-13 








A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 

re uted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 

ings, $3; silver fi $1. New York Dental Rooms. 
Established 1851. ¢ , 262 6th Avenue, 
17-7-22xl5eow 


liesat DR. TAYLOR’S 


Celebrated Tooth Paste 
Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
totheenamel. WARRANTED. 

General Depot: *°°Pntiean. ra” 
4S@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.-@@ [17-13-52 














Mrs.W.H.Helweg.} Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CoO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH XT., PHILA. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made to order. Repstzing. qvemptly 
attended to. 4@-Orders from abr always 
receive special attention. 17-8-13e0w 








AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


Woes” CARPET CLEANING 


[17-10-52 











THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA, 17-6-52 








3936 Locust St. 


HEBBERT UW, MORSE, 


Iee Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in serving aLL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals, and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES. 


H. M. MORSE. 


3936 


-[17-15-26teow 





AGENTS WANTED. The CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the United States. Shows 
the grand results of 300 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. 
Ihlustrated, Everybody buys it, and agents make 
from $100 to $200 a month. Address, 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. |16-7eow 








HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. FE. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices 
Any boos sent on receipt of price, 24-18 
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Insurance, 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


EVERY prejudice against the system of 
life insurance, if any prejudice still existe, 
would quickly disappear if people knew 
how much money life insurance compa- 
nies pay to policy-holders, or to their 
heirs every year. The statistics show 
that the companies doing business in 
New York have paid policies amounting 
to more than one hundred and fifty 


million dollars since they commenced | 


business ; and the larger number of them 
commenced since the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society was organized in 1859 
More than ninety-nine per cent. of these 
claims have been promptly paid on de- 
mand. It is safe to say, that no business 
in any part of the world has such an 
honorable record. 


Some companies may be more prompt 
in the settlement of death claims than 
others, and in this respect all must stand 
before the public upon their own record 
for fair dealing. Without disparaging 
the practice of other institutions, the 
following letter addressed to the General 
Agent in Newark, N, J., of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, represents what 
every one feels who has had any ac- 
quaintance with the beneficient work of 
that popular company. 


OFrFric#® OF THE HIGHTSTOWN GAZETTE, 
Hicustown, N, J., May 21st, 1875. 
I. A. Lewis, Esq. 


Dear Sir: In acknowledging yours of 
this date, inclosing the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society’s check for ten hundred 
a ay oe Og 18. 100 dollars in favor of 

Watson, permit me to say 
aan sli standin, prejudice against 
life insurance Sr eodtasly weakened by 
my late experience and would, I think, 
—o og if I was long. brought 
in contact the courtesy which 
marked your conduct as agent for the 
settlement, and the promptness of the 


Society in pay ying the claim, Forty-nine 
days only have elasped since the death 
of the assured, and his widow is in pos- 


session of the full Ae of the insur- 
ance. For her and for myself, permit 
me to return thanks, and 

I remain, yours respectfully, 


T. B. APPLEGET. 
There is no doubt that a life insurance 
policy is the most valuable thing that a 
man can leave to his family, since it pro- 
vides against the consequences of death 
at the most unexpected time, and per- 
haps under the most distressing circum- 
stances ; and the amounts annually paid 
to widows and orphans show that it is 
one of the instruments by which a be- 
reaved family can be preserved from tem- 

poral ruin, . 


_ Special Notes, 


THE BEAUTIFUL ART OF DECALCO- 
MANIA, 





Twenty Transfer Pictures, and one Beau- 
tiful Gem Chromo, with full instructions 
and Catalogue containing 2000 valuable ar- 
ticles, including Price List of Wax Flower 
Materials, Instructions without a Teacher, 
ete., sent for ten cents; 200 Transfer Pic- 
tures, fifty cents ; Mixed, large and small, 
various kinds, $1.00. These beautiful pic- 
tures consist of Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Autumn Leaves, Animals, Birds, Insecta, 
Cirotesque and Comic Figures, etc., and are 
easily transferred to any article, so as to 
imitate the most beautiful oil painting. Also 
five beautiful Gem Chromos for ten cents, 
thirty for fifty cents, or a full family port- 
folio of assorted varieties for $1.00, Ad- 
dress, inclosing price, and a Three Cent 
Stamp, B, ALEXANDER & Co., 66 Fulton 
Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. "The Trade 
supplied. P.ease state the name of the 
paper you saw this in, 





MARTER & CO, have removed from 4 
and 6 North Eighth Street, to No. 14 North 


‘Eighth Street. Their patrons will please 


notice the change, 





Advertising Department, 


Gospel | Singer 


PHILIP PHILLI PS. 


The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
UST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 ate Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts. 


ee & Walker,’ *Puttadeipnia.” 


“THE ONG 
BEST ,suNnay-scnoots. 


0K ee NONgS 


—BY P. P. BLISS.— 
Tried and Found Not Wanting. 
~—IN— 
THE FIELD. 


man area Sn ls 
GOSPEL 
SONGS 


animated by hob - that will live. 
Pure, Simple and Powerful. 
“ 
GOSPEL SONGS” 
Contains the oe + Be by Ira D 
Englaad and 3 A Xeng d. oy 
Shgeee, eee Satis for the State 
Meetings of New York, lowa, Iili- 
nois, Rooseln, and others. 
GET THE BEST! 
“JOYFUL SONGS ; 
} 
BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Author of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
Is the largest, best,and most popular Sunday- 
school Music-book. Send 35 cents for specimen 
copy. Price, in boards, $30 per hundred, Sold 
by most book -sellers, 











THE SONG. BOOK 


Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on receipt 
: of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & €0., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 




















Brainard’s Masical World. A monthly 
Magazine. Each number contains 36 pages of 
choice new music and interesting reading. $2 
year, Sample copy, containing $2 worth of music, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





4&@- Our large and complete Catalogue of music 
and books sent free to any address on application. 
FOR SALE BY 
GARRIGUES BROS., Philadelphia. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Music Publishers, 


14-13] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














New Music Books | 
THE CHORUS CHOIR. 


BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 

A new book of sterling merit, for the use of 
Musical Societies, Conventions and “Chorus 
Choirs,” which are now becoming quite commor. 
200 pages, and about 100 pieces. 


Price 82.00 -- Per Doz$18.00 


LOR HB LEy. 
An unfinished Open by Sai .. 60 Cents. 
Per Doz. $5.40. A beautiful fragment, which, 
however, is complete in itoelf, 


HOW SHALL | TEACH ? OR, HINTS TO 
EACHERS. 


A Heme by Dr. — Mason, with a concise 
a ption of his mode of instruction. Much 
sought for. 38 Cents. 


FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT. 


Cloth, $1.25. ss inet a Paper, 80c. 
FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


CURTIS & BEHR'S 
New Method for the Zither, $1.50. 


The Zither is an instrument like a Guitar, but 
much more powerful, and well worth learning. 
ae 5 bd a music dealers. Sent, post-free, for 


oLivER bison &CO., CHAS, H. DITSON & (0., 
Boston, Til Br’dway, ¥. Y. 


Boonies French h Ol Chromo, size a | 
r sent post id 
for ONE DOLLAR. Granites 
chance ever offered to Agents. For a 
ulars send stamp. — F.P. Gluck. 


New Bediord, 





Competition Confounded !! 


THE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Song Books 


—PLACES THEM— 

FAR IN ADVANCE 
—OF ALL— 
COMPETING BOOKS. 
Booksellers know this, for they sell them. 


BRIGHTEST & BEST 


(JUST PUBLISHED. } 
OVER 100.0°0 COPIES SOLD AND 
DELIVERED DURING MONTH OF MAY. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


(A worthy favorite.) ABouT 400,000 coPpizs soLpD. 


PURE GOLD 


(OF WORLD-WIDE FAME.) NEARLY ONE MILLION 
COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


WINNOWED HYMNS 
For Prayer and Social Meetings, 


Is being one eene be ty ex 350,000 
es already sold. 
az One Copy of either of the above sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
23-4] 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 














NDAY-SCHOOY 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
an & WYMAN, 

744 Broadway, N. Y. 








IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-Schooi Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 

Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x ° $15. 

Map of Jerusalem 5x8, 12 
Anniversa Exercises, 100 varieties. 
Aids to Study of 8. 8. Lessons, 1875. 

ALL Supp.igs for Schools, from least want to the 

eatest, on most favorable terms. 
Send for Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, Phila., Pa. 
15-13 














AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND 


Being a Full Description of Palestine, its History, 
Antiquities, Inhabitants and Customs, according 
to the Great Discoveries recently made by the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. It selis at sight. 
Send for our extra terms to Agents, and s e wh 
it sells faster than any other bock. NATIONA 
PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 26-4 





REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
God’s Rule “ Christian Giving 
A PRACT ICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 


16mo. Cloth, 





Price, 75 cents. 





JONN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 
A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 

FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,’ 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 








AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. H. N. THISSELL. 





Sunday-Sehoo! Journal 


Edited by J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Every reader of The Sunday-School Times should 
subscribe for it. It is the ablest and best 
Sunday-School Magazine published 
Price per year, postpaid, single copy, 65 cents. 
Clubs of Six 55 cents each. 

Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 





ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
No. 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. [23-4] Send for Prospectus. 


WM, PEWSMETH'S SCHOOL 


Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 








VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 





825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


. Wire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
facorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 





HALI TREADLE 

The most important improvement ever made. 
It saves labor and preserves health. No more dis- 
eases and deaths, side or back aches from using 
Sewing Machines. No teaching uirea. a chilu 
can runit. Aiways starts the right way. never 

goes backwards and breaks things. Can be stop 
on instantly. With it on your machine, you can 
do double the work you can without it. Fifty 
stitches can be made with one pressure of one foot. 
It can be applied to any Sewing Machine. Ap- 
proved by Mass. State Board of Health, (See offi- 
cial report, 1872,) Mass. Med. Society, and Mass, 
Charitable Mechavics Association. 

TREADLES GIVEN AWAY 


on all Sewing Machines sold by us. Machines of 
ali kinds for sale, at lowest cash prices. Send for 
Circular. Agents wanted. 


HALL TREADLE co., 
498 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., Boston. {24-4 





BUSINESS CARD 


Frem the Pablisher, 
To Supt’s & Teachers: 


who are engaged in 
i Life Insurance, 


Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Book Publishiug, 
Merchandising, 
Manufacturing, 


or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in snstaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 

No Advertisement will be inserted in 
“THE TIMES” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on its 
foce, and that is not quaranteed by a 
responsible name. 
Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Saturday of each week. 


Respectfully, 


JOHN WANAMAKHER,. 




















